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My Lady of Orange.’ 
By H. C. Batley. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LION’S DEN. 


‘7 ITTLE man, little man, halt!’ It was a stalwart, swarthy 
Walloon sentry stept suddenly forward, shouting. I judged 
he meant me by his words, and I paused. 

‘I bring an offer to the Duke of Alva,’ I cried. 

‘What, from the vermin-eaters in Breuthe? Nay, then, come 
on. We have wasted long enough over this mouse-hole. So you 
have eaten the last worm, eh, little man ?’ 

‘Yes; we cooked it by the fire in your camp,’ said I. 

‘Nay, if you come to Alva, speak not of firing the camp, or 
you are like to try a fire’s heat yourself.’ 

‘You liked it not, then?’ I asked. 

‘By Beelzebub! you had best bridle your tongue in time, 
little man, else——-_ But here is the guard. Lieutenant, the 
little man has an offer for the Duke from Breuthe.’ 

The lieutenant, a fox-faced Italian, looked at me sharply : 

‘Why do you not come with a flag of truce, knave ?’ 

‘ Because I was not anxious to tell of my coming to the good 
people of Breuthe,’ I answered quietly. 

‘Ah, so!’ he said, and fixed his eyes on my face. ‘ Well, 
what is your offer?’ he asked lightly. 

‘It is to the Duke of Alva,’ quoth I. 

' Copyright 1900 by H. C. Bailey. 
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‘You rate yourself high—and your offer, too, my friend.’ 
‘I know what both are,’ I answered. 
‘Are you so sure? Perhaps the Duke will teach you better,’ 


he said, showing his teeth like a dog. ‘We shall see. Lead on, 
there.’ 


‘ Ay, we shall see,’ said I. 

Outside a tent rather larger than most we halted, and the 
lieutenant entered alone. Then I heard a rattling Spanish oath 
from within, suddenly broken off, and a gruff voice speaking 
quickly and anxiously. There followed a moment’s silence; then 
a sharp command, and the lieutenant appeared to bid me enter. 

Before me sat Ferdinando of Alva, the greatest soldier in 
Europe, who wielded the forces of the greatest power in the world, 
the master of all the Netherlands save Breuthe town. And 
Breuthe town I had come to sell. Far away in Delft was William 
of Orange, who had trusted me to do him what good I could. 
Ay, there sat Alva, with his long, lean, sallow face frowning at 
me from two yards’ distance, caressing his iron-grey beard with a 
thin, sinewy hand. 

‘Take away his sword,’ he said in a grating voice. 

I laughed. This was not the way of Orange. The huge fat 
man who sat by him stared at me for a minute. 

‘Why, ‘tis the Englishman, Newstead!’ he cried. Alva’s 
forehead gathered into a frown, and the hand that lay on the 
table clenched hard. Then his thin lips parted, and he grinned 
like a wolf. 

‘Praise be to the Virgin!’ he said. ‘Let him be burnt by a 
slow fire under their walls.’ 

The lieutenant laid his hand on my shoulder. 

‘Bethink you!’ I cried. ‘Dead I shall do you little good; 
alive I can do much.’ 

Alva waved his hand. 

‘A slow fire!’ he repeated. 

The fat man—Chiapin Vitelli—bent over and whispered in 
his ear. I stood there waiting, the lieutenant’s claw-hand still 
on my shoulder. Cordiew! I am no coward, but I do not wish to 
pass such minutes as those again. For a long time the two dark 
faces hung near each other and Vitelli whispered on, while I 
could feel my heart beat, and Alva’s steady cold eye never left 
my face. I do not think my colour changed. At last Vitelli 
ended. Alva stroked his beard once, twice, thrice. Then sud- 
denly the grating voice broke out again : 
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‘Why do you dare come here?’ he said. 
I started. I hardly knew what he said. 
‘Why do you dare come here?’ he repeated angrily. 

‘I—I bring you an offer,’ I stammered. Vitelli looked with 
an air of triumph at Alva. 

‘Ha! Breuthe will surrender? You will get no terms from me!’ 

‘Breuthe will never surrender!’ said I. 
The wolf’s look—it was never long absent—came back to 

Alva’s face. 

‘Well, your offer, your offer,’ said Vitelli. 

‘I will open the gates to a party of your men.’ 

‘Ah!’ Vitelli said, and he smiled. 

‘You may go,’ cried Alva to the lieutenant. ‘Is that all? 
he asked sharply, turning to me. 

‘The rest comes from you, sir,’ I answered coolly. 

‘With a pardon you will be well paid,’ he snarled. 

‘I should, of course, request that,’ I said. 

‘For yourself and your men,’ said Vitelli. 

‘They are good soldiers,’ I answered; ‘they would be more 
use alive.’ 

‘You want more?’ Alva asked sharply. 

I bowed. 

‘What do you ask ?’ 

‘There was a girl we lost 
carelessly. 

‘Pho! you can buy her to-night for a few ducats,’ cried 
Vitelli. ‘Girls are cheap.’ I looked angrily at the coarse, fat 
face, and I did not love Chiapin Vitelli, though he had saved my 
life a little before. 

‘Is that all?’ said Alva. 

‘Would such a service be overpaid, sir, with seven thousand 
crowns ?’ 

‘Seven thousand fiends!’ thundered Alva. ‘ By the eyes of 
God! do you forget you are a traitor to the King and the Church, 
and in my power?’ 

‘ Breuthe is not, sir,’ said I. 

‘And if Breuthe were fastened by chains to hell, I would 
break them! Am I to pay a king’s ransom to a heretic? You 
shall be paid, rascal, you shall be paid! You shall repent asking 
money for aiding the cause of God!’ Again Vitelli leant forward 
and whispered, and as he talked the angry light died out of Alva’s 
eyes, and they both glanced covertly at me; and at last Alva 
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began to smile. Then Vitelli lay back in his chair and licked 
his lips. 

‘As you are a heretic, rascal,’ he began, and coughed a little, 
‘as you are a heretic, I suppose you must be paid for aiding us. 
Well, you shall be paid.’ He paused, and whispered to Vitelli. 

‘A thousand crowns now, six thousand when you open the 
gates. Do you accept?’ 

I bowed. 

‘As soon as it is dark to-morrow I will open the main gate,’ 
said I. ‘I would urge you send at least five hundred men.’ 

‘I will send enough,’ said Alva, with a short laugh. ‘You 
may go. Vitelli, give him his hire.’ 

‘I want a safe-conduct,’ I answered. 

‘Fool, why should I harm you now?’ said Alva, with a 
sneer. 

‘For the girl,’ said I. 

He scrawled on a parchment and tossed it across the table to 
me. Vitelli took me out and gave me a bag of money. 

‘There, my clever fool,’ said he, and laughed. 

Was Ia fool? Ask Chiapin Vitelli now. You will find him 
in—nay, I know not where you will find him. He was a brave 
man, and he saved my life—though the deed was better than the 
purpose. 

‘And the girl ?’ 

‘The women’s auction, fool. Listen and;look!’ 

He pointed to a ring of yellow smoky light in the midst of 
the camp, whence wild shouts and screams and evil laughter 
came. A drum beat loudly. 

The auction of women! Yes, that was ever the end of Alva’s 
forays. The auction of Gabrielle de St. Trond! That was the 
end of my foray. 

There stood the women: some silent, some sobbing loudly, 
some with their faces buried in their hands, some with their 
hands tied and struggling yet, some standing still, dry-eyed, 
looking right on away and beyond, some praying, some laughing. 
God! I have heard much, but sometimes I hear those laughs still. 
I fought for Alva once. 

Some fool mounted a little platform, while my eyes wandered 
over the group eagerly. 

‘Gentlemen of the sword, get ready your purses. Sweet 
little love-birds we have for you to-night. Bring up the dark 
little filly, Pedro!’ 
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A girl scarce sixteen at most was dragged forward, and two 
fellows, each bearing a torch, took stand on either side her, so 
that the light fell full on her face. It was dully white, like the 
faces of men who have bled to death. 

‘Here, gentlemen, a sweet object for your endeavours and 
your ducats. The very Lily of Holland! Worth double to any 
honest gentleman when he has kissed the roses back into her 
cheeks.’ He laid hold of her dress at the collar, tore it, held it 
open for a moment with a grin at the crowd, and then put it 
back. ‘No, gentlemen, I will not wrong the happy possessor,’ 
he cried. And the girl stood like death itself. ‘ What are your 
bids, gentlemen ?’ 

The bidding reached three ducats. 

‘No more? Will no cavalier go higher? Nay, then, Julian, 
she is yours !’ 

Her owner, a young thin-faced Spaniard, came up with a 
smile, and led her away through the jeering crowd. As she 
passed me I slipt the hilt of my dagger into her hand. Fora 
moment she stared at me dully, and then all at once her face 
lighted up as she went by. Oordiew! ’twas the saddest thing I 
ever saw. 

Have I not done the like myself, you ask? No. This is a 
game only the Spaniards play. Do you wonder the Dutchmen 
hate them ? 

At last, ay, at last! "Twas she herself. God! I cannot tell 
how she looked. I could not see then: I can scarce write of it 
now! There she stood... . 

‘Here, gentlemen, gay with the Orange colours—gold and 
white, and blue,’ the fellow touched her hair and—pah! I can- 
not write it ! 

‘Ten crowns!’ I shouted. 

‘Ho, ho! here is a cavalier with money, comrades.’ The fellow 
turned towards me. ‘And who may you be, sefior? So fond of 
Orange, are you? Why should I sell to you?’ 

I thrust through the crowd easily enough, and I forced the 
safe-conduct into his hands. 

‘Read it, fool!’ I cried. 

‘Oh! .... @ safe-conduct through the lines for the girl 
you choose. ... Alva... . Oh! well, I suppose you must 
take her. Where’s the money?’ 

I flung the money hard in his face and dashed my fist 
after it. 
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‘There is your price,’ I cried. ‘Will you jest with the 
messenger of Alva?’ 

So Gabrielle de St. Trond and I hurried away from the auc- 
tion of women. Neither of us spoke; she held my hand and 
almost dragged me through the camp with half-mad strength. 
She would scarce pause while I parleyed for a moment with two 
sentries, and when at last we had left Alva behind us she turned 
and looked at that camp with wide fearful eyes, and caught her 
breath and laughed a little sobbing laugh, and then the wet blue 
eyes looked up at mine : 

‘I knew you would come!’ she said. 

‘You knew ?’ I cried. 

‘Yes, I knew,’ she said again. 

‘Tis my fault you were ever taken,’ I said slowly. ‘I do 
not hope you can forgive me. I have done what I could since.’ 

We walked on in the moonlight in silence. 

‘ If—if I do not thank you—’ she said slowly, ‘it is because I 
do not know what to say. I—I always believed you would come, 
even come alone into Alva’s camp to save me. Are any thanks 
enough for that ?’ 

I did not answer her. Alone into Alva’s camp—to save her? 
Was that the reason? Vitelli’s thousand crowns jingled under 
my cloak. 

She stumbled over a stone and fell with a little cry. I bent 
over her and saw her shoes were torn through. I picked her up 
and carried her. 

‘I am sorry,’ she said, ‘but indeed I am very tired,’ and her 
head dropped on my shoulder contentedly. So I walked on with 
Gabrielle in my arms, and the money inside my cloak. 

The wicket in the postern opened as I came up, and Vermeil 
met me with a frown : 

‘Was that why you went, captain?’ he asked, pointing to 
Gabrielle, and the man at the gate chuckled. Gabrielle woke at 
the noise : 

‘Let me go, let me go to my father,’ she said. 


‘Ah, captain, it’s the way of the world,’ quoth Vermeil, 
solemnly shaking his head. ‘’Tis always another. F 





‘See the lady be taken to the Governor’s house,’ said I 
sharply. 

‘ Well, and what of Breuthe?’ asked Vermeil, as we moved 
away. ‘He is moving heaven and earth, and hell too, our good 
Gaspar. How did your errand prosper ?’ 
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‘Cordieu! man, let me sleep! You shall hear in the 
morning.’ 

‘As you will,’ said Vermeil, sulkily. ‘But I should like to 
know if you went for the girl’s sake or the men’s.’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE BARGAIN OF ALVA. 


But there was to be little sleep for me that night. I went to my 
quarters, flung off my cloak, and sat. I was not ill pleased with 
myself. And the bag of money looked better now Gabrielle had 
gone. You sneer? Well, I am but a man: and truly I had 
spoiled the Egyptians. O my honest friends, ’tis we cruel, cun- 
ning soldiers who give you the chance to be honest in safety ! 

A heavy step sounded on the stair, and Gaspar Wiederman 
flung open the door : 

‘Ach! so the fox is back in his hole,’ he grunted. ‘ You 
must come with me, my brave captain! Devil of devils! have 
you got your wages already ?’ he cried, and he caught up the bag 
of crowns. 

‘I never waste time,’ quoth I. 

‘Gott! nor I. So come on, my brave traitor!’ 

‘ Whither ? ’ 

‘To Laurenz de St. Trond, my pedlar !’ 

‘Laurenz de St. Trond!’ I repeated. ‘Does he know I 
I began. 

‘ Ay, he knows,’ said Gaspar, with a grim chuckle. We went 
out into the street. As we passed the postern I saw it was 
guarded by burghers now. Some of my own men lounging in 
the doorways laughed as we went by. 

‘Which side are we on, captain?’ cried one as I passed. 
‘Only tell us, and we fight! Only tell us!’ 

Gaspar chuckled. 

‘We are not all cowards!’ he grunted in my ear. 

But further on Vermeil met us with a little troop. 

‘Do you go of your own will, captain ?’ he cried. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘Keep the peace!’ 

Vermeil fell back frowning, and Gaspar chuckled again. 

We turned into the street where the burgomaster’s house 
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stood, and began to pass through a little throng of burghers. 
When they saw my face they began to hoot and jeer and hiss. 

‘Are you proud of your friends ?’ I'said to Gaspar. 

‘This is your wages,’ he grunted. 

In a large bare room sat Laurenz de St. Trond and the burgo- 
master of Breuthe town, talking anxiously together. 

‘He came like a sheep!’ quoth Gaspar as we entered. The 
burgomaster scowled at me. He was a little man with red hair 
and a freckled face and nervous fidgety hands. 

‘Two halberdiers!’ he said in a piping voice, and two of their 
weedy citizen soldiers took their stand by me. 

St. Trond sat up in his chair, and I saw by his face that he 
knew I had brought his daughter back. The deep-set eyes were 
almost gay now ; but then as he looked at me they grew gloomy 
again. 

‘John Newstead!’ he said in a low voice. ‘It is charged 
against you, that you, an officer, bearing the commission of 
William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, have been false to him in 
seeking to betray the town of Breuthe into the hands of the 
enemy. Are you guilty or not guilty?’ Gaspar chuckled. 

‘Not guilty!’ said I. 

St. Trond looked at me keenly, and his lips twitched as he 
bent his brows. He was trying to believe the best of me; and 
—cordiew! you will agree things looked black. But I saved his 
daughter. 

Gaspar stepped forward. 

‘ This afternoon he spoke of selling Breuthe ; this evening he 
went into Alva’s camp. Gott! do you ask for more? He came 
back safe !’ 

‘ You swear that for the truth?’ cried the burgomaster. 

‘I swear it,’ said Gaspar. 

‘And how much does that prove ?’ I asked. 

‘Enough to hang you,’ squeaked the burgomaster. 

‘It proves little,’ said Laurenz de St. Trond slowly. ‘ Why did 
you go to the camp ?’ 

‘To save Breuthe!’ said I. St. Trond frowned and the two 
others laughed scornfully. 

‘This is no time for jesting,’ quoth St. Trond gravely. ‘ Call 
my daughter!’ Gaspar shifted his chair with a grunt of 
surprise. 

She entered ; her face was white as her dress. 

‘Tell us how you escaped,’ said St. Trond. 
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She began to speak in a low voice, with her eyes on the 
ground. 

‘It was at the auction,’ she said, and the blood came up into 
her face. ‘Master Newstead was there among all the Spaniards. 
And he brought me away safe through all their men.’ 

‘Ay, but how ?’ quoth Gaspar, leaning forward. 

‘He bought me,’ she answered, and we could scarce hear her 
words. There was a moment’s silence. 

‘Ach! but why did they let him? And how did you pass 
their lines ?’ said Gaspar at last. 

She looked at me for a moment, and her eyes were wet; I can 
feel it now. Then she turned to her father with a silent entreaty. 

‘ Answer,’ said St. Trond. 

‘He had a safe-conduct,’ she said. 

‘From Alva? I thought so,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘’Tis enough,’ cried the burgomaster. 

‘But he came to the camp to save me, not to betray the town,’ 
cried Gabrielle. 

‘Did he say so?’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘N—no,’ she said. ‘I—TI thought so.’ 

‘Ha! Then why did he bring this back ?’ quoth Gaspar, and 
he flung down on the table the bag of a thousand crowns. The 
money jingled as it fell, and St. Trond and Gabrielle both turned 
towards me. 

‘Oh!’ cried Gabrielle. Ay, it stung. 

The burgomaster opened the bag and began to count, amid 
silence. 

‘ Nine hundred and ninety crowns!’ he said at last. 

‘Do you still want proof?’ grunted Gaspar. 

St. Trond fell back in his chair with a sigh, and Gabrielle— 
well, I did not look at Gabrielle. But I glanced from the burgo- 
master’s glaring green eyes to the grim smile on Gaspar’s face 
and then—and then I laughed aloud. 

‘Have you finished, quite finished, my good Gaspar ?’ said I. 
His jaw dropped, and the smile faded. 

‘ Do not trifle with the court!’ squeaked the little burgomaster. 
I looked round again. St. Trond and Gabrielle were both intent 
on me, and Gabrielle’s eyes were round and big with eagerness. 

‘Oh, the court? Ay, ay, the court!’ said I. ‘Well, in 
truth you have trifled long enough.’ 

‘Do you bandy words with me?’ squeaked the burgomaster. 

‘Nay, most illustrious, [ am no such fool. You have heard 
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one half the story. Listen now to the other. I went to Alva; 
yes, I confess it. I offered to open the gates to five hundred 
Spaniards, for seven thousand crowns and a girl. Well, amI a 
traitor ?’ 

‘Ach! what else?’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘Seven thousand ?’ quoth the burgomaster. 

‘For the rest of the money, and the rest of the story, wait. 
Now think for a little of Breuthe. Ere we came you had not 
food for a week. Is that true?’ 

‘True enough,’ said St. Trond. 

‘ We brought you more food, but we brought more men to eat 
it. Is there food for two weeks now?’ 

‘Teufel! no. I told you that,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘Then what hope had you? Ay, what hope have you even 
now ?’ 

‘He hath girded us with strength for the battle. He 
shall throw down mine enemies under me,”’ said St. Trond, 
slowly. 

‘It may be, but how ?’ I asked. 

‘What is all this to the purpose ?’ cried the burgomaster. 

‘Much,’ I answered. ‘Is not the only hope for Breuthe a 
blow struck at Alva’s very heart ?’ 

‘ Teufel ! was yours the way to strike it?’ growled Gaspar. 

‘Mine is the-only way,’ I said. ‘ You dare not risk a sortie. 
You have tried it too often. Well, let Alva make the sortie; let 
it be he that fails.’ 

‘Ach! so,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘And now to come back to my story: I open the gates to 
Alva on the morrow at sunset. They come in, five hundred 
strong or more. What say you, Gaspar, will they go out again ?’ 

Gaspar sprang to his feet. 

‘No! Ten thousand fiends! No!’ he shouted. ‘By the 
main gate into the market place? At dusk?’ 

‘Ay. They bring the money with them.’ 

‘So. Gott! what a plan! Musketeers in the houses all 
round !’ 

I paused and curled my mustachios. The little burgomaster 
was smiling and rubbing his hands. 

‘You mean to admit a force of Spaniards and massacre them 
after bringing them on by fair words ?’ asked St. Trond, slowly. 

‘Call it what you will, it is safety for Breuthe.’ 

‘TI call it murder,’ said he. 
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Gaspar shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I tell you the town cannot be saved else. It will be saved 
thus. Cordiew! I know what war means, and I know Alva. I 
tell you it is the only way!’ I cried. 

‘You think—it will drive him back ?’ said the burgomaster. 

‘He must raise the blockade in any case.’ 

St. Trond turned to Gaspar : 

‘Do you approve too ?’ he asked. 

‘Approve? Gott, yes! If we only get enough to kill.’ 

St. Trond shuddered. In despair—I think it was despair— 
he came to the burgomaster again. 

‘ What say you ?’ he asked. 

‘It is the hand of God!’ said the little burgomaster. There 
was a long silence. 

‘Then I commit it to you, gentlemen,’ St. Trond said at 
last. ‘On your honour, you see no other way?’ he cried, 
sharply. 

‘None,’ said I. 

‘None,’ grunted Gaspar. 

St. Trond rose and went out. Gabrielle followed without a 
glance for any of us. Laurenz de St. Trond was a good man. 
Perhaps that is why he was ill fitted to cope with Alva. 

When he was gone the little burgomaster rose and held out 
his hand : 

‘Sir, I ask your pardon. You will do me thejustice to admit 
that the evidence was black.’ 

‘I thank you. Good-night to you,’ said I. 

‘And our plans for the Spaniards, sir?’ he cried. 

‘I must sleep sometimes, sir. The morrow will be time 
enough.’ 

Gaspar and I passed out. The burghers had dwindled to 
twos and threes. They eyed me askance, but made no sound. 

‘Well, Gaspar ?’ said I, at length. 

‘Well, captain, I called you a coward. I ask your pardon; 
you are not. I thought you a knave and—umph! Would you 
like some advice ?’ 

‘ What is it?’ 

‘ Look after the rest of your crowns!’ 

I slept sound. The hazard of the morrow did not trouble me 
T never knew a hazard so great that it kept me from my sleep; 

and yet my life has walked over some narrow bridges. When I 
woke in the morning the thought that was in my brain was not 
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of Alva or Breuthe town, but of the deep blue eyes that had 
looked up into mine and the white cheek that had lain on my 
shoulder last night. I say the thought was in my brain; and 
cordiew! it seemed loth to go. I lay there smiling like a very 
child; it was a pleasant thought. *Tis no ill one now. QO, ay, 
‘twas folly ; I give you that. I who should have been thinking 
how to account for my friends, the Spaniards, lay grinning at the 
air. O, ay, twas folly. 

Soon Vermeil came in: 

‘So we have not changed sides, captain ?’ quoth he. 

‘It was not ‘the only way,” Vermeil,’ said I. 

‘Ah! no?’ said Vermeil, seating himself coolly. ‘Where is 
our pay ?’ he asked with a cunning glance. 

‘How far will seven thousand crowns go, Vermeil ?’ 

‘A bird in the hand—captain,’ said he with a sneer. 

‘A thousand now ; six thousand before they enter. Are you 
happy now ?’ 

‘Ah! it is well done, truly,’ said Vermeil, slowly. ‘You 
meant to let them in from the first, I know, but I should like to 
know, indeed, I should like to know ; 

‘Well, out with it, man!’ 

‘Whether you made the rest of your plan before you got hold 
of the girl—or—after !’ 

I laughed ; it is well enough to be cunning : sometimes it leads 
men astray. 

‘Oh, you are very clever, Vermeil. Do you remember I said 
to you: ‘There will be more risk in my meeting Alva before 
all is done”? Do you know what I meant, now?’ 

He stared at me. 

‘Yes, I know,’ he muttered. ‘’Twill go hard with any of us 
who fall into Alva’s hands after this !’ 

‘Tut, tut! We all have brains, Vermeil,’ quoth I. 

‘ Will brains get us out of Alva’s hands ?’ 

‘The brains of some of us!’ I answered. 

Just then Gaspar entered. 

‘So we're all of one mind now, Gaspar,’ said I, seeing he 
glanced at Vermeil. 

‘One mind? One side!’ grunted Gaspar. ‘ And that is the 
safe one,’ he muttered in my ear. 

‘ We had best set to work soon.’ 

‘Ay, after breakfast,’ quoth Gaspar. ‘Captain, do you 
know what day it is? Saint Bartholomew!’ He chuckled 
grimly. 
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Saint Bartholomew! A year ago the she-wolf of the Medici 
and the Guises had butchered Coligny in the Paris streets. 
Who gained by it? Not Charles of Valois, King of France. I 
can remember, when Anjou was bidding for the throne of the 
Netherlands, in the parleys that we held then, St. Aldegonde 
asked what sureties he would give for the reformed faith. 

‘The word of a Valois!’ quoth he. St. Aldegonde shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘Is not my word enough?’ cried Anjou. 

‘No, your highness; by St. Bartholomew, no!’ said I. 

Ay, but for Bartholomew Day Anjou might have held the 
Netherlands for his house. Charles himself might have been 
Emperor. The men who gained by it were Alva and Philip of 
Spain. Out of the twenty-five thousand Huguenots who fell on 
one day in France how many would have refused to come to the 
help of William of Orange? How soon would Alva have taken 
Mons but for the Bartholomew? Nay, the man who gained was 
Alva. And now a year had gone by, and St. Bartholomew had 
come again, and another party of another faith were coming into 
another town; Alva had had a year of triumph, and the grass- 
grown streets of Harlem bore witness how thorough it had been. 
Now the fate of Holland was swinging in the scale against 
Alva’s power. Was it chance that the day was the day of Saint 
Bartholomew ? 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘MAN AGAINST TIME.’ 


WE were busy in the market-place, toiling under a burning sun 
and a hot parching wind, and the little burgomaster was the 
busiest of us all. He was squeaking in every corner, Gaspar, 
his arms and chest bare, stood vomiting German oaths, and 
giving a push here, and a pull there, and a cuff now and again. 
Our men worked well; there was talk of money now, and if a free 
lance will work ever, ’tis for the hope of a hard fight with gold at 
the end. The burghers were nothing behind them; there was no 
hissing me now, only stern labour, with the first smiles there had 
been in Breuthe for many a day. 

‘So far well,’ I said at last. It was drawing towards after- 
noon. ‘Give them a meal, and let them rest.’ 
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The burgomaster came bustling up, and took me by the 
doublet. 

‘ And now, sir, in the matter of money,’ he said. 

‘Oh!’ I paused and wiped my forehead. ‘For the money, 
I must give my men twenty crowns a piece. You see Just 
then I saw Gabrielle hurrying along through the market-place. 
I swept off my hat and made a step forward. She seemed not to 
see me. 

‘Well, sir?’ squeaked the burgomaster. 

‘You see, there will be little left. I must have the money.’ 

‘You are welcome to all the money,’ cried the burgomaster. 

Gabrielle heard, and I saw her wince. I bowed again. She 
passed us looking away. I muttered an oath. 

‘I can spare you five hundred crowns,’ I said sharply. 

‘Sir, we do not grudge you money. We are fighting for our 
wives and our children, our freedom and our faith.’ He spoke 
quietly and quickly. ‘I did not come to ask you for it. We are 
a small town, and we are not rich now; but, sir, you have come 
to our aid in our utmost need, and all we can give you is yours. 
That is all” He turned and left me. 

‘Curse the money!’ I muttered under my breath, as I walked 
slowly away. ‘Curse the money!’ Why had Alva’s money come 
between me and the girl, when I might have had money in 
Breuthe for the asking? Who would care to have a girl think 
his first thoughts were always for money, like any peddling knave 
from London? Gaspar bade me look after my crowns; well, the 
crowns were mine. Cordiew! I did not want them for myself, 
and I could not help it if the girl were a fool. It made no 
difference to me what the girl thought. What was the girl to 
me? Cordieuw! ’twas not wrong to spoil Alva! And I resolved 
to take the other six thousand crowns. _For I had thought of 
letting them go. 

The shadows lengthened and the sun went down in the west, 
and within the town we made ready to play for our iast stake. 
The main gate opened on to the market-place, and every street, 
every lane that led from it was barricaded, and the barricades 
held by the burghers. In the houses my musketeers were 
posted, about half the force in all. Under the walls on either 
side the gate two little picked companies waited, to charge when 
all the Spaniards were in and shut the gates again. Behind them 
two transport waggons waited, ready horsed, to be overturned in 
the gateway when the gates were shut, that they might not be 
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opened again. Vermeil led one company, and our quartermaster, 
Nicholas Zouch, the other. It was a dangerous task, for from 
the barricade behind them to the gate was scarce room to gather 
speed for the charge ; but you cannot win battles without risk. 

It was dark at last, with the heavy darkness that comes ere 
the moon rises, and a faint tramp came from without the walls. 
I stood by the wicket in the main gate, with my horse at my side. 
They were thronged without now, and I opened the wicket a 
little way. 

‘The money! the money!’ I whispered in Spanish. 

‘No play, no pay! Let us in first.’ 

I opened the wicket, and half a dozen men rushed in 
pell mell. 

‘And now the gate, senor,’ said their leader. I turned the 
great key and pulled it out again. The gate swung open and the 
Spaniards rushed in. 

‘There are your wages!’ cried the leader, and he thrust the 
bag into my hand; and, as I turned, another stabbed at me. I 
sprang aside, but the dagger was through my arm. Swords were 
out all round me; I broke through to my horse, and dashed away 
into the darkness to Zouch. And the Spaniards poured into a 
silent town, shouting now as they came. 

‘Wounded, captain?’ asked Zouch in a whisper. 

‘Ay; but I have the gate-key still. And six thousand 
crowns, said I. 

Zouch chuckled. 

‘Charge now?’ he muttered. 

‘ Nay, wait,’ I said, as I twisted a handkerchief round my arm 
and peered into the darkness to count the numbers that came. 
They grew thinner at last. 

‘Enough now,’ muttered Zouch. I nodded to the drummer 
at my elbow. The drum spoke loudly, and Zouch dashed at the 
gate. Vermeil should have charged at the same instant, but 
nothing came from the other side, and Zouch was left alone. 

‘Cordiew ! sound again! sound again!’ I cried. Again the 
drum spoke, louder than before. And now Vermeil charged ; but 
the Spaniards were ready to meet him, and each charge singly 
was feeble. The minutes went by, and our chance was going 
fast. 

‘With the waggons! Both waggons!’ I yelled. By the 
mercy of God they heard on the other side, and we went at the 
Spaniards together. The horses did not flinch, and the Spaniards 
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fell apart as the waggons clove into the heavy mass. We had 
gone a little wide of the gate, and Zouch and his men had come 
in between it and the waggon. The waggons jammed together, 
and Zouch with a couple of men clashed the gate to. I tossed 
him the great key; he turned it in the lock, and the Spaniards 
were caught at last. In the darkness those who had come first 
knew not what was passing, and Zouch and I, with a few men, 
broke back to the barricade and clambered over. 

‘ This is all of them,’ said Zouch. ‘ Scarce any outside.’ 

‘ Ay, enough too,’ I answered. Alva had said he would send 
enough : there were some seven hundred within the market-place. 
The moon rose clear and bright. 

Was it a butchery? Had you seen those Spaniards fight, you 
had scarce called it that. Time and again they surged up to the 
main barricade, and more than once they all but mounted it. But 
the burghers fought well; it was each race at its best; charge 
after charge came thundering up to that barricade, and charge 
after charge was broken and driven back by those grim stubborn 
Dutchmen. And the Spaniards’ headlong courage drove them on 
yet again, while the musketry tore through their close-packed 
ranks, and Gaspar, on the main barricade with the burgomaster, 
leant on a pike and chuckled as the moments went by. 

Man against time! That was the fight in the market-place, 
and the Spaniards knew it as well as we. If they could not break 
through soon, the odds would be too great. And the deadly mus- 
ketry never paused. Another charge, and another! Zouch and I 
peered forward anxiously through the flickering moonlight. 

‘By the Fiend! They’re over!’ he cried. 

Three men had crested the barricade and others were strug- 
gling up behind them. They stood out tall and dark against the 
moonlight. Taller still rose another figure, and one Spaniard was 
caught on a pike. Gaspar—ay, no man in the town but Gaspar 
could have done it—Gaspar swung him round on the pike end and 
crashed the wretch against his fellows. The three fell on their 
struggling comrades below, and that charge dropped back too. 

The charges grew feebler and slower, and few men now there 
were to make them. Man against time! The victory was not 
to be with man. The charges had ceased ; there was little move- 
ment in the market-place save the writhings of those who were 
not yet dead. The musketry died slowly away, and Zouch and I 
came over the barricade on to the bloody stones. There in the 
middle of the market-place I paused and looked round over the 
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dying and the dead. Seven hundred good, of the very flower of 
Alva’s army, lay there crushed at my feet. O Vitelli, Chiapin 
Vitelli, who was the fool ? 
Gaspar came down to meet me. His arms were dyed red, and 
there were smears and splashes of blood across his face and his beard. 
‘So much for Breuthe’s guests,’ he cried. ‘Ach! captain, 
‘twas a good fight. Would that Alva had seen it!’ 
‘ There’s a party at the postern, captain !’ cried a man at my 
elbow. 
‘So! Let us give them a message for Ferdinando Alvarez!’ 
He hurried through the streets, mounted the wall by the postern, 
and there looking down at the Spaniards who waited for their com- 
rades : 
‘ No es nada,’ he shouted, ‘no es nada.’ "Twas a catchword 
of Alva’s he used in all disasters : ‘It is nothing, it is nothing.’ 
And while Gaspar stood shouting and shaking his bloody pike 
at the Spaniards, who fell hurriedly back, away in the market- 
place by the barricade they had kept right bravely, the burghers 
of Breuthe were singing a psalm : 
‘TI will give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, with my whole heart.’ 
I heard the first words echoing over the town. 
‘That will tell Alva who won, Gaspar,’ said I. ‘Come down, 
come down.’ 
‘Ach! captain, captain, that was a fight worth fighting,’ he said 
as he turned. ‘I never saw men fight better.’ 
‘Than which ?’ 
‘Than either! Gott! never will I laugh at burghers again. 
I wish our own were as stout.’ 
‘Ay; what in hell’s name ailed Vermeil?’ I asked sharply. 
Gaspar shrugged his shoulders. 
‘ The fool near ruined us all!’ I said. ‘Is he safe ?’ 
‘ He is no fool, alive or dead,’ quoth Gaspar. 
The burghers were still singing, and the words rose with an 
exultant shout : 
‘ . . . The heathen are sunk down in the pit that they made: 
in the same net which they hid privily is their foot taken.’ 
The psalm ended, and the burghers drifted back to their homes 
for the sleep and the rest they had earned. 
‘Need we post guards, sir?’ asked the little burgomaster 
wearily. 
‘A few at the gates were safer,’ I answered. ‘ But I think the 
work is done.’ 
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‘God has been very gracious,’ said the burgomaster sleepily, 
looking round the dead. ‘ Indeed, sir, the work is done.’ 

As he spoke the market-place clock began to strike. One, 
two, three, the deep chimes rang out as we stood there silent, 
looking at our work; the chimes died echoing away at last, and 
Gaspar’s eyes met mine. 

‘Midnight!’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘The end of St. Bartholomew!’ I said. Was it chance? Was 
it chance, seiors ? 

I did not rise too early the next morning, but once risen I 
betook myself to the walls. Alva’s tents still lay there grinning 
at the town; but under them now were fewer men far, and the 
grin was like a toothless crone’s. While I stood there St. Trond 
came up too, and stood looking at the camp in silence. At last 
he turned to me. 

‘ And so, sir, that—that work—was in vain,’ he said sadly. 

‘That work has not been done twelve hours yet,’ I answered. 

‘I would to God it had never been done at all!’ he cried. I 
shrugged my shoulders. He went on talking, half to himself. 
‘And yet it is just,’ he said, ‘it is just. No good could come of 
such a crime.’ 

‘O wait, wait,’ I said sharply. ‘For the crime—lI will take 
the blame if I may take the credit too.’ 

‘The blame is mine, who suffered you to persuade me,’ he said. 

‘I told you ’twould drive Alva away; you shall see it yet.’ 

He shook his head, and was turning away when Gaspar came up. 

‘ Gott! captain; work like that makes a man sleep well.’ 

St. Trond shuddered. 

‘Have you seen the market-place this morning ?’ he asked of 
Gaspar. 

‘Ay, a grand sight! There they lie, higgledy-piggledy, our 
good Spaniards. Ach! ’twas a good fight! And so Ferdinando 
has not gone yet ?’ 

St. Trond hurried away. Ay, he was a good man and a brave, 
but fighting was not his work. 

‘The stubborn Ferdinando!’ quoth Gaspar. ‘I wonder if 
you have been too clever, captain ?’ 

I did not answer. I did not believe I was wrong, but if, after 
all, it had been in vain, if Alva could still cling to the town, there 
was no hope for Breuthe, or for any inside its walls. Alva would 
scarce be turned to mercy by last night’s work. The thought 
was not comforting. 
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‘He must go!’ I said sharply at last. 

Gaspar did not hear: he was looking with a sneering smile 
at another figure which drew near. 

‘Ho, ho! here’s the Frenchman, captain,’ he said. 

‘ Cordiew ! yes. Vermeil, why did you fail to charge at the 
drum ?’ I said angrily. 

‘Because I did not hear the first beat,’ said Vermeil, looking 
me straight in the face. Gaspar laughed gruffly. 

‘It is—possible,’ I answered. I think he knew what I meant 
—at least he gave me as good again. 

‘And that Alva may go is—possible,’ quoth he. 

We left him on the walls, and Gaspar and I went down to the 
market-place, where the sunlight fell across men maimed and 
mangled, and writhing in torment, crying aloud with curses for 
water, and then falling back on the hard, red, greasy stones. The 
wounded and dead of the burghers had been carried away with the 
earliest dawn, and only the Spaniards lay there now. But moving - 
about among them were women with water and wine, and Gaspar 
and I looked at each other, and we both swore together. 

The burgomaster was clearing away the barricades, and to 
him we came. 

‘ Cordieu ! sir, do you allow this?’ I cried. ‘There will be 
murder ere long; a dagger in the breast will end this charity.’ 

‘ Ay, a Spaniard is harmless when he is dead,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘It is but Christian duty, sir,’ quoth the burgomaster. 

‘Christian duty! Christian donkeys!’ burst out Gaspar. 
‘Did you start it ?’ 

‘ Well, indeed, gentlemen, I too thought it was dangerous, but 
—but—the daughter of the governor—she said—she asked—she 
said—was I a murderer as well? And I did not know what to say.’ 

‘As well, eh? Grateful girl, captain!’ 

‘She is there !’ I cried. 

‘Yes, sir. If you, too, wish it stopped and think it dangerous 
I will do what I can,’ squeaked the little burgomaster, trotting 
along at our heels as Gaspar and I hurried across the dead. 

She was bending over a young stalwart Spaniard with a wet, 
ragged, gaping wound in his chest. As I saw his face I started ; 
it was the man who had put her up for sale! I put my hand on 
her shoulder : 

‘This is no place for women,’ said I. She looked up, and 
winced as she saw my face. For a moment she could not speak, 


and in that moment, while my eyes were on her face, the ruffian 
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at our feet stabbed upwards. But Gaspar, standing beside me, saw 
it, if we did not, and caught the arm and held it fixed. 

‘Look, mistress,’ said he. She turned, and started back with 
a cry, and I ran the fellow through. A wounded man? Yes. 

‘I told you it was not safe,’ I said. She put out her hand to 
thrust me away. 

‘Do not speak to me! Do not speak to me!’ she cried. 

‘Ach! the ways of women,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘Indeed, you wrong the gentleman,’ cried the burgomaster. 
‘He saved your life. And it is not safe to wander among these 
wounded men : if it must be done it is not work for women.’ 

‘ And would men do it ?’ she cried. 

‘Not I,’ quoth Gaspar. 

‘And yet you—it was you made it thus,’ she said, turning on 
me. 

‘It was I,’ I answered. ‘ Will you go?’ 

‘I will not! O, have you no heart at all? Can you see them 
lying here in the heat? I will not go!’ 

‘I say you must,’ said I. 

‘I will not!’ 

‘The work was given me to do by your father, and I will do 
it to the end. I will not throw good lives after bad. Will you 
make me call a guard to clear the market-place ?’ 

‘ You—you will force me ?’ 

‘If you ask for force.’ 

‘Ah!’ She drew in her breath with a sob. Then she called 
the other women round her and hurried away. ‘I did not think 
there was anything so cruel as you in the world,’ she said, looking 
back. 

‘ And yet she has been in Alva’s camp,’ grunted Gaspar. 

I stood there looking after her, with many thoughts in my 
head. Two months ago I should have cared little for anyone 
calling me cruel, but now the words rankled. I was right, I knew 
I was right ; that is not always enough ; a man likes other people 
to think him right too. I turned sharply to the burgomaster : 

‘We must clear this place and bury the dead, or we shall have 
a pestilence upon us.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I will see toit. I hear Alva has not gone yet,’ he 
said meekly. Last night’s courage had gone. 

‘He will, I answered. ‘ He must.’ 

‘I trust so, sir.’ 

The morning passed into afternoon, and the sun grew hotter, 
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as I sat on the walls watching the camp. Alva’s batteries spoke 
now and again, and now and again a shot from the town replied. 
The walls were thick with watchers, for all knew we had played 
our last stake. Our last card lay on the table, and they waited to 
see what was in Alva’s hand. Towards evening Alva’s batteries 
fired more often, and faces on the wall grew long. My men were 
quiet enough ; twenty crowns a-piece that morning had given 
them much trust inme; but the burghers, who had more to lose 
and less reason far to believe my way the best, now looked askance 
at me again. And as Gaspar and I walked back to our quarters 
for a scanty meal the little throngs at street corners hissed and 
jeered. 

Darkness came over Breuthe, and the watchers went back to 
their homes to pray. The wind had gone round to the west, and 
clouds were scurrying over the dark sky. Gaspar and I stood by 
a tower on the ramparts alone. There were lights and fires in 
the camp below us. 

‘A good night for flitting,’ quoth Gaspar. 

‘ Ay,’ I said shortly. 

For hours we stood there silent, the only noise near us a 
sentry’s footsteps or the grating of the stone as we shifted our feet. 
But from the camp came a steady hum, as always; a Spanish 
camp does not sleep early. 

The night grew blacker yet, and the stars went out slowly. 
There came a spot or two of rain, and Gaspar pulled his cloak 
round him. One by one the fires in the camp died out into the 
blue darkness, and the rain began to patter on the walls. Sud- 
denly the wind dropped for a moment, and we heard a dull sound 
coming up on the wet air. The wind blew gustily again, and we 
could hear nothing but the pelting rain. But, ere long, the blast 
was over, and the rain fell straight ; and as we strained to listen, 
the same dull sound reached us—fainter a little, now—with a 
steady, ordered movement like the tramp of feet. Gaspar’s hand 
fell on my shoulder with a thud. 

‘We win, captain, we win,’ he cried, and there on the wet 
walls, with the rain beating through to our skin, we gripped hands 
hard. Soon a bright grey streak came out on the eastern sky, 
and the pale light struggled through. The tents of Alva were 
gone! Along the walls one man cried to another, and men, half- 
dressed, came running out of their houses to see if the shouts were 
true. The streets grew dark with men and women greeting one 
another wildly, standing there in the rain, laughing and crying in 
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mad relief. As we passed along, they caught us by the hand, the 

i arm, the cloak, and the children danced in front of us, and the 

women pressed their lips to our hands. Hardly could we struggle 

on through the gathering crowds, and the cheering grew and grew 

| to a loud, deafening roar. 

ii ‘Ay, they cheer now,’ grunted Gaspar. 

i ‘And then the rain stopped, and the sun broke through the 
clouds, and there far over the bare plain a man on the wall saw 

I! Alva’s army moving slowly away, and broke into a psalm as he 

saw it. 

O Chiapin Vitelli, was I the fool ? 


To be continued. 
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Summering in Canadian Backwoods. 


ITH the word Muskoka there rises before my mind a picture 
of ideal summer loveliness. Three lakes I see, each about 
twenty miles by four, hidden cosily away in the heart of an 
immense stretch of Canadian forest. They are dotted with 
miniature archipelagos of pine-clad islands of every shape and 
size, that seem to float half on the blue waters and half in the 
haze of the soft Indian summer. The smoke of forest fires is in 
the air, with its strange fragrance and its mystery. Down the 
glades that everywhere pierce the huge mainland pinewoods flash 
the crimson and golden fires of dying maples and basswood trees. 
It is September. A pleasant west wind has been blowing all day, 
and is now going to rest with the sun. On its last breath come 
the resinous odours from miles and miles of trees basking all day 
long in the delicious heat—thousands and thousands of hemlock, 
pine, cedar, spruce and balsam. There are shadows in the sky 
and upon the lake. Already the eastern shores of the islands are 
growing dark, and night is settling down upon the woods—woods 
carpeted with moss a foot thick and knee-high with troops of 
graceful ferns. 

There is a growing stillness in the air. Every moment the 
waves pass and lessen, weary of their long dance to the ceaseless 
music of the west wind ; the streaks of foam melt away into the 
gathering darkness; the tumbling of the surf upon the shore 
sinks into a confused murmur, and the wind in the crests of the 
hemlocks sighs forth its gentle welcome to the stars. The lake 
is composing itself for sleep—its long, dreamless sleep beneath 
the moon that soon now will rise over the distant ridge of pines. 
Soon there will be no sound but the splash and drip round the 
grey Laurentian rocks that fringe every island and run out here 
and there into dangerous jagged reefs. But, perhaps, if your ears 
are trained to the necessary degree, you may catch that faint 
indescribable murmur of the forest life coming down to drink, 
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the bestirring of countless slender legs, the shaking of furry 
bodies, and the tread of small feet and hoofs on the moss and 
pine needles. For with the setting of the sun the forest life rises 
and moves. It travels by night and rests by day. The evening 
drink is the beginning and not the end of the activity. The 
glades are alive and moving, and the moon peeping through the 
tangle of branches sees graceful shifting forms where a few hours 
before the sunlight found only ferns and moss and eddies of 
fallen leaves. 

And when the sun is quite down, and the stars are out, perhaps 
the Northern Lights will dance and flash in weird splendour 
round the Pole star for half the night, winning wonderful reflec- 
tions from the still waters and warning the watchful hunters 
of the approach of cold and stormy weather. 

The Muskoka Lakes have a charm peculiarly their own, and 
the summers I have spent in that invigorating atmosphere of pine 
forests, 800 feet above the sea, sometimes with tent and canoe, 
sometimes in the greater luxury of the hospitable island-homes, 
are certainly among the pleasantest memories of many years spent 
in Canada. Yet this fascinating nook in the Ontario backwoods 
is unknown to the ordinary traveller. Having ‘done’ Niagara 
and Quebec, he forsakes Eastern Canada and rushes on with 
feverish haste to see the great lakes, the prairies and the giant 
Rockies. No one in a hurry would think much of Muskoka; no 
mind filled with terrifying pictures of the ocean-lakes of Huron 
and Superior or the vast precipices and glaciers of the Selkirks 
could find rest and enjoyment among those secluded little pools of 
blue waters. And so it is that this region of fairy loveliness, so 
deftly mosaiced into the endless network of lakes and streams 
that lie east of Huron and 150 miles north of Toronto, is neglected 
by the globe-trotter and unvisited by the average tourist, greedy 
of wonder and eager for the exaggerated scenery of the Far West. 
For which neglect, however, there is nothing to be felt but the 
most devout thankfulness and relief. 

Fifty years ago, and less, the Muskoka region was unadulterated 
backwoods. The fat black bears enjoyed the countless blueberries 
all to themselves, and no one disturbed the deer as they swam 
from island to island or sharpened their horns on the rough bark 
of the great hemlock stems. In the summer mosquitoes held 
sway over all, and in the winter both lakes and trees were covered 
with a carpet of snow six feet thick, that could not melt much 
before the end of March, because the temperature was never 
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above zero and sometimes 40 below it. Now, however, Muskoka 
is only comparatively backwoods—with all their charm and few of 
their hardships. A railway skirts its eastern border, tapping 
the lakes at Gravenhurst on its way from Toronto to North Bay 
(Canadian Pacific Railway), and there are Scotch and English 
settlers on the shores of its picturesque lakes. After the settlers, 
who got their land for nothing and get nothing out of their land, 
came the hunters and the fishermen, and these soon found out 
that the delightful little islands, where they had fired their black 
bass and cooked their venison, would be ideal spots for summer 
homes. And so, one by one, the hunters brought up their 
families, and cottages were built on the prettiest islands. At the 
juncture of the three main lakes, Port Carling grew rapidly from 
a saw-mill and a sluice to a village with a general store and a 
church ; the Indian posts became hamlets ; schools were built to 
which the settlers’ children went many miles round the shores of 
the lakes; a line of steamers was organised in connection with 
the railway; the larger stores sent puffing little provision boats 
from island to island, and in a few years Muskoka stepped forth 
from the untrodden wilderness, and was introduced to Montreal 
and Toronto folk as a full-blown Canadian watering-place with the 
most charming face and manners in the world. 

“The three lakes form a capital Y, of which Lake Muskoka is 
the stem, Lake Rosseau the right, and Lake Joseph the left 
branch. Two steamers leave the railway at the foot of Lake 
Muskoka, and together enter the lock at Port Carling, whence 
however they take opposite courses—the one sailing through the 
lovely reaches of Lake Rosseau till it reaches the old Indian post 
of that name at the far head; the other steering among the wild 
and tortuous channels of Lake Joseph, past the cliffs of the Crows 
Nest and the grandest scenery of the whole region, till it anchors 
in the wee harbour of Port Cockburn and gathers strength for the 
return journey on the following day to Gravenhurst. These 
steamers stop at any or all of the islands to disembark or take up 
passengers. Only a signal is necessary, and, weather permitting, 
they sidle up to the primitive wharves and bring additions to these 
free and easy summer camps in the shape of provisions or new 
arrivals. In rough weather there is often a safety wharf on the 
other side, away from the sharp rocks and sheltered from the 
sweep of the open water. The ‘ wharf’ is of the simplest possible 
description. In the winter huge hollow frameworks are built on 
the ice and filled with stones; then the ice is sawn through and 
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the great things sink down to their proper places on the bottom 
of the lake; a platform is nailed across them, and the wharf is 
complete. Every island to-day has its wharf and house, the latter 
being sometimes a mere camping shanty of pine-boards, and 
sometimes a more pretentious wooden cottage with wide encircling 
verandah, two storeys, boat-house, ice-house, and even brick 
chimneys. The heat of the Muskoka summer is always tempered 
with plenty of ice—ice to make cooling drinks and to keep sweet 
the fish and perishables in the larder ; for in the winter the nearest 
settler is glad enough to earn a few dollars by sawing several 
hundred blocks of ice fourteen inches thick from the surface of 
the frozen lake, and pack them deep in sawdust in the shed built 
for that purpose. 

But the first-comers to Muskoka had neither ice, nor wharves, 
nor boat-houses. They pitched their tents beneath the singing 
pine trees and paddled their graceful canoes wherever they pleased, 
sharing the fishing and hunting with the Chippewa Indians, and 
careless quite of the passage of time so long as they escaped back 
to civilisation before the lake became ice, and those fearful freezing 
winds whistled down from the north. “To a long, slender island, 
shaped like a snake, in Lake Joseph, came the first group of 
Muskoka pioneers. They were five in number, and they -bought 
the island from the Government for a mere song and divided it into 
fifths. It was christened Yohocucaba, after the first syllable of each 
of their names, and to-day it is known as Yoho for short : there is 
a little post-office on it, and the sole remaining owner and occupier 
is Professor Campbell, of Montreal—the fourth syllable of that 
extraordinary baptism. Yoho is nearly a mile long, and nowhere 
more than a few hundred yards wide. It is a ridge of pine-covered 
rock in the far corners of Lake Josephy On its lower end, in the 
rustling shade of a grove of magnificent hemlocks, a church ser- 
vice is held for the benefit of the islanders in the months of July 
and August. No bell announces the fact, but towards eleven 
o’clock on one of those hot Sundays I can see the canoes coming 
over the blue waves from every point of the great lake Every 
island sends its contribution—skiffs, boats, sail-boats, sedate 
family boats with three pairs of oars, mackinawa with white sails 
light in the fresh breeze—all sorts and kinds speeding across the 
lake and converging to the point of Yoho, where the wharf makes 
landing easy,“ What a picture they make in the brilliant sunshine, 
and what a singular charm the fleet of graceful, slender-nosed 
canoes lends to it all. Of every colour imaginable, from the dirty 
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blue-white of the old stager, the dull grey of the much-worn 
birch-bark, to the fanciful crimsons, white with gold edges, and 
the pale yellow cedars that always tell of feminine owners. 
Silently and swiftly they come over the waves, gliding if it is 
smooth, leaping and dancing if the wind is fresh enough to make 
a little sea, just like things of life, the playful, gaily dressed 
spirits of these endless Canadian lakes. In one I see two men 
paddling with strong, sweeping strokes, men in white duck with 
faces brown as the Indians. In another a boy brings two girls in 
light summer frocks, with faces radiant as the sunshine. A third 
holds three girls all paddling at once; while a fourth, perilously 
close to the water, holds four young people—one in the stern, one 
in the bows, and two sardine-wise between the centre thwarts. 
The simple service, with the singing of our old English hymns and 
the eloquent address from Professor Campbell, standing bare- 
headed under the pines among the reclining audience—what a 
picture it all makes in the memory—the tree-tops bending and 
sighing overhead, and the water perpetually murmuring among 
the rocks and past the sides of the canoes at our feet. There is 
a subtle fascination in the Muskoka air that makes each summer 
seem sweeter than the last. Life there is ever delightful. It 
appeals to the dreamer as well as to the man of action. In those 
vast solitudes of wood and water one is conscious of a spirit that 
curiously combines a careless eastern languor with the immense 
potential energies of the west. Im Muskoka you may dream, yet 
not be ashamed. It is only that the realities of life have sunk 
away out of sight below that far blue horizon of forest, and that 
the magical moonlight of those August nights brings an influence 
so soothing and restful that your too active spirit enters into 
the sweet sleep of the trees and waves, and you gather and 
store up, without expending it, strength for the duties that 
must come later. You may dream without enervating effect, 
for the working of the Muskoka divinity is first quieting, after- 
wards uplifting. 

The enterprise of the pioneering quintette was quickly followed 
by others. The islands in each lake were bought up in turn. 
Well-wooded islands, some mere little rocks of an acre, others 
small continents of twenty to thirty acres, that were purchased in 
those days for a few pounds apiece, are now worth—though not 
intrinsically—ten times as much; and with the subsequent 
coming of the railway and the steamers the uttermost ends of 
Lake Rosseau and Lake ‘Jo’ (as it is familiarly called) are 
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within twelve hours of Toronto, and at a cost that need terrify no 
one. 

Those early days in Muskoka before al/ the islands were 
inhabited and built upon, and before the settlers had erected their 
huge, unsightly caravanseries of yellow-painted wood, must have 
been exceptionally charming: the picnics, the exploration trips, 
the nightly camp-fires, and the paddling homewards under the 
stars; when the provision boats were not known, and it was im- 
portant to catch fish for the table ; and when letters were a weekly 
event, and not, as now, a daily certainty with the evening steamer. 
The edge of the wildness of those days has perhaps been taken 
off; but, even so, Muskoka is still the genuine backwoods, and 
you have only to carry your canoe over a few ‘portages,’ and 
paddle it across a few lakes and streams to the west and north, to 
find yourself in the trackless and awful solitudes of a wilderness 
that at first frightens, that it may for ever after completely fas- 
cinate you. 

The settlers in the pioneer days must have had truly a lonely 
time of it. The soil is thinly scattered upon the surface of those 
ancient rocks. Only in the little valleys of this undulating terri- 
tory, which never rises to the grandeur of real hills, is there any 
shelter or depth of earth. Poor oats, potatoes, and a few other 
vegetables, represent the Muskoka crops; but, on the other hand, 
‘ Muskoka mutton’ is famous all over Eastern Ontario, and a most 
delicate and delicious dish it is, too. The farmers who have 
cleared enough land to furnish grazing for a flock of sheep have 
made both ends meet, and put by a little into the bargain. In 
the last ten years most of these savings have gone into the cara- 
vanseries mentioned above, and, though the season is short (June 
to September) and the prices moderate, some of the hotel-keepers 
are reported to have done very well for themselves, and certainly 
these houses are well patronised and always full. 

The Muskoka hotels, perched here and there on promontories 
or hidden in quiet, sheltered bays, are very excellent in their way. 
They give comfortable accommodation at reasonable prices. There 
is always plenty of fresh fish, and the milk and butter are extra 
good. The jam, too, is worthy of mention. It is made from the 
wild raspberries, strawberries, and blackberries that grow in the 
woods in such profusion that you can fill pail after pail in a single 
afternoon. Every farmer’s wife knows how to make good jam, 
and these Muskoka jams—especially the strawberry—are the best 
I ever tasted. The Stratton Hotel at Port Carling, kept by an 
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excellent Scotch host, who has wandered over half the world, and 
came to these solitudes last from an indigo plantation in Ceylon, 
was especially noted for its delicious jams and its savoury messes 
of black bass or venison. 

But the stayer in hotels knows nothing of the real Muskoka 
life ; generally speaking, he is not even a candidate for admission 
into the charmed circle. The ‘islanders’ and the hotel visitors 
are, of course, the regulars and the transients respectively ; and 
even in the genial, unconventional atmosphere of Canada these 
two classes do not readily amalgamate. Besides which, there has 
naturally grown up among the Muskoka regulars a select order of 
aristocrats, whose islands are their castles, and who, consciously 
or unconsciously, give their tone to the entire community. 

The life is, first of all, free and easy. It is an open-air life. 
The days are made up of picnics on land or water, camping trips 
into the surrounding wilderness, expeditions into the forest, visits 
to neighbouring islanders, fishing excursions. The men chop 
down trees for the immense camp-fires at night; the girls go out 
sailing, canoeing, gathering the abundance of wild fruits ; or lying 
with favourite books, guitars, and banjos in hammocks under the 
trees. Everybody bathes together, and the children learn to swim 
and dive like fish. Rafts are made of drifting logs, and perilous 
journeys are made thus in bathing suits from one island to an- 
other. The young men practise all sorts of tricks in their canoes : 
paddling while standing upright, or purposely upsetting and 
climbing in again after the canoe has been shaken empty—a most 
difficult feat. All locomotion is of course by water, and every . 
Muskoka boy and girl is a good canoeist (or soon becomes one), 
from the expert who can shake his canoe empty in deep water and 
climb in again in fourteen seconds, to the ordinary man who can 
paddle three girls to Yoho P.O. for the letters in rough weather 
and not ship a drop. 

Whatever the occupations of the day have been, everybody in 
the house-party meets at night round the camp-fire. And the 
camp-fire is a feature of the Muskoka life. Generally in the 
morning, soon after breakfast, half-a-dozen men of the party, 
with boats and axes and ropes, have collected the floating logs 
or cut down the dead monsters on the mainland, and chopped 
them into the necessary lengths. Four big logs placed in a 
square form the foundations, and upon this there is built up a 
huge, hollow framework, tapering to a height of twelve feet, 
and filled with brushwood and dead branches. When all the party 
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is assembled, some one lights the pile at the top, and it burns 
slowly downwards, throwing out a fierce heat and crackling, 
gigantic flames. Long boards propped up against boulders form 
comfortable backs for most of the audience, who lie with rugs and 
cushions, singing songs and telling stories far into the night. 
Others, two and two, in canoes, float in the circle of light upon the 
lake. The sound of the guitars and voices travels far across the 
water, and often attracts visitors from other islands and camp-fires, 
who hover about in their canoes and enjoy the fun and music as 
it were from the gallery, until the party breaks up and they turn 
their silent craft homewards. A safe rock has to be selected for 
the conflagration, lest the sparks set on fire the dry wood and 
destroy the beauty of the island for ever. The second growth, 
after a forest fire, is invariably scrub-oak and small hardwood 
trees, which afford no shade and are not beautiful in themselves. 
Thus the value as well as the charm of the islands depends upon 
their hemlocks and pines, and a true Muskokite is always noted 
for his extreme caution in lighting and extinguishing his camp- 
fires. And, in point of entertainment, the camp-fire is the theatre 
of Muskoka, just as the canoe is its hansom and omnibus. 
Perhaps some of our experiences on one of the smaller islands 
in Lake Joseph would be of interest to the English reader. We 
were a party of four. We rented the island from its owner in 
Montreal for the season May-October for 65 dollars, or £13. 
That included a shed packed full of ice and a stack of wood for 
the stove chopped into the right lengths by the settler during 
the winter. The island, whose pretty Indian name I am not at 
liberty to disclose, was about two acres inextent. It was circular. 
It rose to a point in the centre and was covered with pine-trees 
that crowded to the water’s edge, and carpeted with moss and 
blueberry bushes. From its little wharf the lake stretched away 
for four miles to the opposite shore. From the other side you 
paddled out into a sheltered channel half a mile in width to the 
mainland. A little wooden shanty, witha wide, covered verandah, 
stood among the trees on the highest point. The pine boughs 
brushed its roof; the waves almost lapped the walls. The house 
held nothing but a stove in the tiny kitchen and a rough wooden 
table in the front room, which was dining-room, drawing-room, 
- library, and smoking-room combined. Two wee bed-rooms opened 
off it, each with a window, and a narrow staircase led to a sort of 
loft overhead. The two men of the party slept in a tent outside 
near the canoes, and the two ladies had the house to themselves at 
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night. They were not always sure they liked this, for the 
loneliness and remoteness and utter silence of the night on that 
little island were often weird in the extreme. The ladies 
washed in one little bay, the men in another. At 7 o’clock 
every morning the men jumped from the tent into the canoe and 
paddled two miles over to the farm of a Scotch settler on the 
mainland, where they obtained milk at 24d. a quart, bread, eggs, 
vegetables, and Muskoka lamb at 5d.a pound. He rendered his 
little bill weekly. By the time we reached the island again coffee 
and porridge were ready. The ladies did the cooking and the 
men the washing up. At 11 o’clock we bathed for an hour, and 
the rest of the day was spent exploring, canoeing, sailing, and 
writing. At 8 o’clock in the evening we usually paddled down 
the three miles to Yoho for the mail which the steamer had left 
on its way north. Then the camp-fire was lighted, visitors were 
entertained, and plans were discussed for the morrow. Often we 
lay out half the night watching the glories of the Northern Lights, 
listening to the weird laughter of the loons out in the lake, or 
simply enjoying the beauty of the brilliant stars and the in- 
describable, calm wonder of the Muskoka night. When the moon 
was bright we would sometimes steal out in the canoes and pass 
silently along the shores of the mainland, peering into the 
blackness of the great forests, or coasting along from island to 
island past the glimmering ashes of other camp-fires and the rows 
of little white tents shining in the moonlight. 

Twice a week the provision boats came. With a snort and a 
whistle they drew up alongside our little wharf, and sold us, 
from their miniature shop, whatever we wanted to buy. Meat, 
vegetables, milk, bread, and eggs were their staples, but they also 
sold sweets, fishing-tackle, cartridges, cheap novels, canoe-paddles, 
and flannel shirts. Sometimes the deck of the little cabin carried 
a number of people from the hotels, who, at two shillings a head, 
chose this way of seeing the lakes and calling without being asked 
at the different islands. 

But nothing comes amiss in Muskoka, for the spirit of reason- 
ableness reigns supreme, and everybody enjoys health and conse- 
quent good spirits. 

The fishing in these lakes is not so good as it formerly was. 
There are still bass, white-fish, pickerel, and salmon trout to be 

caught in plenty, but probably not in such numbers as when the 
Yo-ho-cu-ca-ba gentlemen first cast rod over the waters. The 
expeditions into the surrounding wilds are of course legion, and 
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can only be indicated generally. Due west lies Georgian Bay. 
It is an arm of Lake Huron, studded with thousands of un- 
occupied islands. For the expert canoeist there is direct water 
communication with it—from Lake Joseph by way of lovely lakes 
and secret winding streams, and across stretches of beautiful 
primeval forest. The distance is about fifty miles, and a half-way 
point is Blackstone Lake, whose name is derived from the black 
igneous boulders along the shore, and whose deep green waters 
are alive with bass up to five pounds and immense maskinonge 
lying in the mud of the bottom. These latter monsters can be 
caught by patient trolling, with a pound and a half of lead to 
carry the spoon deep enough. I have seen their savage heads 
nailed by other fishermen to the trees along the shores of Black- 
stone Lake, with fierce, pointed teeth and ugly grin. Their name 
of devil-fish is well earned. And when you first catch them you 
think they are going to pull you out of the boat. 

In another direction, along a route of perpetual wildness and 
beauty, you can shoot the rapids of the Moon River—if you know 
how, mark well—and enter the Georgian Bay at a more southerly 
point. And due north, on the way to Huntsville and Smith’s 
Falls, before you come to the French River, the home of the wild 
duck, you will find, after passing through a series of five exquisite 
lakes, a charming little wooden hotel, kept by an English gentle- 
man named Waterfield, who, at very moderate prices, will serve 
you up black bass and cucumbers while he discourses to you on 
literature and music and the latest discoveries of science in the 
‘Old Country.’ 

An conclusion, it may be mentioned that the name Muskoka 
belonged originally to an Indian chief of the Chippewas. This 
region was his own particular hunting ground. He fished these 
waters and tracked the deer and bear through these dense forests. 
Even to-day, the settlers say, his spirit haunts the more remote 
bays of Lake Joseph and Lake Rosseau, and the solitary hunter 
may see along shadow fall athwart his tent, when the branches are 
motionless in the windless night and there are no lost seagulls 
wandering beneath the moon. A spectral canoe has been seen 
by more than one backwoodsman in the lonely reaches of the 
Joseph River ; and on wild nights, when the Northern Lights are 
flashing in the sky and the trees are tossing strangely, it has 
been said that a tall shadowy form lands silently from a phantom 
craft, and, passing along an ancient deer-run, disappears into the 
heart of the forest. 


ALGERNON , BLACKWOOD. 




















A Chime of Four. 


HE stir of myriad lives as yet unseen 
Thrills through the bosom of the earth again, 1 
That answers, smiling where the fields grow green, q 
The innumerable whisper of the rain. : 


Willow and hazel’s red and silver stems, 
Like lances, fling their leafy pennons wide ; 
The hedges wear their wild-rose diadems, : 
White daisies crest the wave of summer tide. 





A sense of noonday broods above the lands. 

Fast whitening fields the liberal sunbeams bathe ; 
While where the sickles flash in tawny hands 

The flaming poppy dyes the fallen swathe. 


Gone is the harvest’s gracious burdening. 

A keen-fanged frost the bare brown furrow grieves, 
Th’ undoing winds of winter hoarsely sing 

The requiem of a thousand thousand. leaves. 


JOHN BERWICK. 


VOL. XXXVII. NO. CCXIX. 


The Heroic Revivalists. 


HEN her maid had quite done with her, one fine morning in 
the month of June, Lady Reigate surveyed results in a 
cheval-glass and said to herself complacently that they were really 
not so bad. What she thought in her heart, and what she had 
perhaps some right to think, Was that they were brilliantly marvel- 
lous. It is probable that amongst her very numerous friends and 
acquaintances not one would have been found to disagree with her ; 
for she was still spoken of as the beautiful Lady Reigate, although 
she had been so spoken for a quarter of a century or more. Re- 
putations of that nature, when once established, are apt to die hard, 
especially if reasonable pains be taken to maintain them, and the 
fact that her ladyship had grown-up sons and daughters, two of 
whom were already married, did not prevent her from having also 
as many admirers as she knew what to do with. Since her widow- 
hood, indeed, she had sometimes found herself embarrassed by a 
superfluity of these, the general opinion being that she was sure 
to marry a second time, and her means, as well as her position, 
rendering her covetable to more than one modest aspirant. 

Her widowhood was of comparatively recent date ; but in these 
days it becomes increasingly—possibly wisely—recognised that 
last year belongs no less to the irretrievable past than the last cen- 
tury, and now that poor old Reigate had been reposing with his 
predecessors for upwards of eighteen months, arrangements in 
mauve and white seemed to be a sufficient tribute to his memory. 
It was as ‘ poor old Reigate’ that his widow habitually thought of 
him, when she thought of him at all. He had been good to her, 
upon the whole, and she had had a genuine affection of a quasi- 
filial order for him; but she had married a man who was by so 
many years her senior simply because she had been told to do so, 
and because disobedience to orders had, in those far-away days, 
seemed a barely possible line of conduct to adopt. Well, he was 
dead at last, leaving her, as in duty bound, a comfortable jointure 
and an excellent house in Hertford Street. 
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She stepped smilingly into the adjoining room, where her 
breakfast awaited her (for it had never been her custom to attack 
that rather trying meal downstairs or in company), and glanced 
with the usual touch of faint curiosity at her letters. Only one 
of these was addressed in a handwriting unknown to her; so she 
kept it for the last, upon the chance of its proving more interest- 
ing than its fellows. And it proved, when she opened it, immensely 
more interesting. The signature sufficed in itself to let loose upon 
her a whole flood of ancient memories—of memories rendered 
ancient and dim by the stress and turmoil of an occupied life ; yet 
susceptible, it seemed, of curiously clear, pleasantly painful revival. 
The breakfast-table, with its glittering silver, the plants, the cut 
flowers, the luxurious appointments of her charming boudoir, all 
these faded away from before her eyes, which saw in their stead 
the banks and braes of her old Scottish home, where once upon a 
time a tall, handsome, dark-haired youth had instructed her in the 
art of throwing a salmon-fly. ‘ Yours very truly, Donald Gordon,’ 
he subscribed himself, and if that commonplace method of con- 
cluding a letter might, for once, be construed literally, he was 
entitled to use it; for she knew, or suspected, that he had indeed 
been true to her. Almost she persuaded herself that she, on her 
side, had been true to him; for her marriage—an event not less 
inevitable than their enforced severance—could not, of course, 
count as infidelity. At all events, she had never in her life loved 
anybody as she had loved him. Dear Donald! from whom she had 
parted with such bitter tears and such an aching heart; yet who, 
as her parents and his had agreed, was not even to be thought of 
in the character of a possible husband. The third son of a by no 
means wealthy Scotch laird—what could be done with him, save 
what was done, to send him packing? He was sent packing to 
Australia or Canada or somewhere, whence, every now and again, 
vague reports of him, as pursuing a distinguished public career 
and being still a bachelor, had come to her ears ; but she had not 
been aware until his note informed her that he was now Sir Donald, 
that a series of domestic bereavements had placed him in posses- 
sion of the family estates, and that he had returned home for good. 
‘Might he,’ he asked, ‘ since he was once more in London, be per- 
mitted the privilege of calling upon her ?’ 

Oh, but of course he might! She answered him at once, in 
terms almost affectionate, begging that he would come to luncheon 
on the morrow ; for she was by nature impulsive and was likewise 
prone to intermittent fits of sentimentality. To meet Donald again 
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after all those years, to see his face and hear his voice—why, it 
would be like the recovery of irrecoverable youth! She pictured 
the scene to herself, with a smile of tender anticipation, while she 
ate her breakfast, and assumed some credit for instinctive wisdom 
in having so arranged matters as that it should take place in the 
presence of witnesses. That she might have shown even greater 
wisdom by asking him to dinner did not occur to her. What 
reason had she to dread the broad light of day? The bloom upon 
her cheeks, to be sure, was no longer of Nature’s providing, and 
her hair had changed colour since her girlhood; but at least her 
hair was not grey, and she had become accustomed to its somewhat 
improbable bronze hue. 

Sir Donald Gordon’s hair was white. She had not been quite pre- 
pared for that, and she saw it with a momentary shock when he was 
shown into her presence on the following day, a tall, lean, bronzed 
man who, for the rest, might be called well preserved. He had 
not lost his lithe, muscular figure ; he moved like one who has been 
accustomed to use his limbs freely, his shoulder-blades were still 
flat and his eyes as clear asa boy's. These details she took in 
while he was bowing over her hand with old-world courtesy and 
while she was bestowing a gentle pressure upon his long, brown 
fingers. Unfortunately, she was quick and alert enough to detect 
something else—namely, that the sight of her had produced upon 
him also a shock which he could not wholly conceal. That went 
to her heart like a knife. She was saying to herself, ‘My poor, 
dear Donald, you are an old gentleman!’ Was it possible that he, 
on his side, might be inarticulately sighing, ‘My poor Gladys, you 
have become an old woman’? If so, he was surely the very first 
to formulate that cruel accusation ! 

However, the first painful instant of recognition (or dismayed 
striving after the same) was soon over ; for there were other people 
in the room—her married daughter, Mrs. Vereker, her unmarried 
daughter, Beatrice, her younger son, Hugh Pennistone, recently 
gazetted to the 4th Life Guards, together with sundry gay and 
youthful friends of theirs—to whom the new-comer had to be 
introduced. He made himself pleasant to them all; his manners 
were, as they had ever been, easy and simple, and Lady Reigate 
noted, not without a certain pride and satisfaction, that her former 
lover impressed his juniors favourably. Only she could have 
wished that he had not addressed them from quite so grandfatherly 
a standpoint. She herself had always acted upon the principle 
that parents should be the friends of their children, and of their 
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children’s friends ; nothing would have annoyed her more than to 
be treated with any show of that reverence which used to be con- 
sidered the prerogative of advanced years. 

In justice to her children and their friends, it must be said for 
them that they did not thus annoy her. They appeared to look 
upon her as one of themselves, and their conversation, as they sat 
round the luncheon table, was conducted in the liveliest and most 
modern style. Sir Donald listened to them, with a whimsical 
smile overspreading his features every now and again. For the 
most part he did not understand in the least what they were talk- 
ing about ; he was, as he presently avowed, a complete outsider, 
and their slang phrases, of which he did not hesitate to inquire 
the meaning, amused him. Mrs. Vereker whispered to her neigh- 
bour that he was ‘ an old dear,’ and her mother’s sharp ear caught 
the words. Now, it is all very well to be an old dear ; but to hear 
that description applied to one of one’s own contemporaries is the 
reverse of exhilarating. Lady Reigate ended by growing provoked 
with her guest, who seemed perversely bent upon playing the part 
of a cheerful death’s head at that vivacious little banquet, and who 
had occasionally the air of rebuking her juvenility. The whole 
party, it was mentioned, intended to proceed shortly to Hurling- 
ham, whither he excused himself from accompanying them on the 
plea of an engagement, and she could not repress some symptoms 
of irritation when he turned to her and asked : 

‘Are you going to Hurlingham too ?’ 

‘ You look,’ she retorted, ‘as if you thought there was some 
reason why I shouldn’t. Do you mean that I ought to be past 
enjoying the spectacle of a game of polo ?’ 

‘Of course not!—of course not!’ he hastily protested. 
‘Why should you be past anything? I only thought that, if you 
were not going with the. young people, I might perhaps be 
allowed to sit a little longer with you and have a chat over old 
days.’ 

That soft answer, supplemented by a very kindly—possibly 
even pleading—glance, somewhat mollified her; but as she did 
not feel altogether equal to the proposed immediate chat, she said 
she was going with the young people. She took the sting out of 
her refusal, however, by adding, ‘ Come and have a cup of tea with 
me between five and six o’clock to-morrow; I shall be all by my 
little alone then.’ 

Soon afterwards he departed ; and then she changed her mind 
respecting Hurlingham, alleging that she had a headache. This 
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was true, and she might have added with equal truth that she 
was conscious of a horrid, gnawing pain about the region of the 
heart. The moment that she was left to herself she hastened 
upstairs and consulted the mirror which on the preceding morning 
had told her so flattering a tale. Mirrors, one must assume, 
cannot fail to tell the truth; yet it may be that we sometimes see 
in them what we want to see, even as we are prone to detect upon 
the countenances of our fellow-mortals some sign of the senti- 
ments which we would fain ascribe to them. Lady Reigate, as 
has been said, had perceived upon Donald Gordon’s countenance 
a fleeting emotion which she did not at all want to ascribe to him 
or to anybody else, and her looking-glass, alas! brutally justified 
him. That tiny network of lines around the eyes, those drooping 
clefts on either side of the mouth, that hint—that more than 
hint—of a developing double chin—how was it that she had never 
beheld these horrors before? There, however, they were, cruel, 
inexorable, not to be ignored, and her clasped hands fell apart 
with a despairing gesture while she stood forlornly contemplating 
the image of a woman who might be handsome but who was 
assuredly middle-aged. Had she received a classical education, 
she might have attributed to her flame of years gone by Horace’s 
ferocious ejaculation— 
Audivere, Lyce, di mea vota, di 
Audivere, Lyce: fis anus, et tamen 
Vis formosa videri. .. . 


Instead of doing that, she exclaimed in plain and pathetic English, 
‘ He has found me out, and what is even more villainous of him 
is that he has forced me to find myself out! Oh, yes, there is no 
doubt about it, nor any use in fighting against time! All is 
over !’ 

She hid her despised face in her hands and shed some bitter 
tears, for indeed it was as though she had been summoned on a 
sudden to stand beside a death-bed, and what woman can assist 
unmoved at the obsequies of her youth? But was all in truth 
over? Must she dismiss, as absurd and out of date, the thought 
that her charms could ever again cause a male heart to beat more 
quickly ? Other men, at any rate, did not appear to think so; 
other men in sufficiently large numbers had conveyed to her a 
very different impression. A certain bellicose and not unnatural 
spirit led her to dry her eyes and furbish up her weapons of attack. 
Donald had been upon his knees to her once ; surely it would not 
take a very great dea to bring him down upon his knees again ! 
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Moreover, she had a sentiment for poor, dear Donald—a genuine 
if somewhat disused sentiment, which had been quickened into 
activity by that side glance of his at the luncheon-table. With 
him she felt sure, instinctively, that the past could never be for- 
gotten or count for nothing. 

Her instinct was perfectly sound. Sir Donald Gordon was a 
model of fidelity to the past; and that was exactly why he 
experienced the most painful difficulty in bringing it into line with 
the present. He walked away from Hertford Street with bent 
head and a heavy, half-remorseful heart. What had become of 
his Gladys ?—his Gladys, whom he had daily, consistently adored 
through all those long years of separation and exile. Reason re- 
plied that what had happened to her was neither more nor less than 
what must necessarily happen to everybody ; but reason and love 
have never stepped very well together in double harness. Well, 
he was not in love with Lady Reigate, and, being an habitually 
truthful man, he made no attempt at pretending to himself that 
he was. When he reached the rooms where he was temporarily 
domiciled, he gazed long and sorrowfully at a faded photograph 
which he had kissed Heaven knows how many thousands of times, 
and then deliberately tore it up, murmuring, like her ladyship, 
‘ All is over!’ 

But to him, as to her, came swift reaction, though of a 
different order. He was at once ashamed of what he had done. 
Was it for the sake of her face alone, then, that he had all his life 
loved but one woman out of the whole world? Would he, if they 
had been allowed to marry in their callow youth, have loved her 
any the less now that the passage of years had left traces upon her 
person ? Nothing seems more probable than that he would ; but 
there are truths which even the most truthful of men may be 
excused for disliking to face. Sir Donald, upon second thoughts, 
decided to retain his illusion, which had, after all, become so much 
a part of himself that he scarcely knew how to relinquish it. Per- 
haps, too, it was capable of being in some measure revived. Any- 
how, he would most certainly drink tea with Gladys on the morrow ; 
the more willingly because he was persuaded that, whatever she 
might expect of him, she would not desire him to make love 
to her. 

It will be recognised that two persons animated by such feelings 
as have been described above were fatally destined to make fools 
of themselves. One of them was chivalrous, the other was senti- 
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mental, both were smarting a little under a sense of unmerited 
humiliation: thus they were ripe for futile, piteous efforts to set 
the clock back. And this they began to do as soon as they were 
seated, side by side, upon the sofa in the subdued light of Lady 
Reigate’s cool drawing-room. It was not, or did not at the outset 
appear to be, by any means such an impossible feat; exchange of 
reminiscences led by an easy transition to something not unlike a 
renewal of old assurances ; it was pleasant to a man who had been 
dreaming at leisure moments all his life long to be told that Gladys 
had been in love with but one human being during the whole 
course of hers, while she, of course, was touched and flattered on 
receiving the only answer that could be made to an acknowledg- 
ment of that kind. 

‘But I am an old woman now, she sighed at length; ‘ you 
wouldn’t have recognised me if you had met me in the street, 
would you?’ 

‘I should have recognised you anywhere,’ he valiantly returned, 
‘and you are not an old woman, although I am an old man.’ 

She sighed again. ‘Ah! what does it matter whether a man 
is old or young? But with us it makes a difference—all the dif- 
ference !’ 

She wished to be contradicted, and he could do no less than 
oblige her ; but perhaps it was neither prudent nor entirely sincere 
of him to add, ‘ Old or young, you are still and always my Gladys. 
What else could you be ?’ 

She could be, and was, something else: he realised that even 
as he spoke; yet he also realised, or thought he did, that he was 
still and always her Donald, for all his white hair. Her faint laugh 
and her melancholy, incredulous shake of the head confirmed that 
impression and threw a clear light upon the path of honour and 
duty. He took her hand, which she did not withdraw, and began 
quietly : 

‘ Nothing was farther from my intention, when I came here 
this afternoon, than to say what I am going to say. I hoped, 
indeed, that you had not forgotten the long-legged boy whom you 
used to care for a good deal once upon a time; but I could not 
hope to replace him by a battered quinquagenarian. Well— 
may Thope? Is there any hope, Gladys, or is it too late in the 
day? I have very little to offer; but what I have is as much 
yours as it has been all along and will be to the end of the chapter.’ 

He certainly had not intended to say anything of the sort, nor 
had Lady Reigate contemplated so speedy a victory. Had she 
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been in possession of all her wits, she would doubtless have re- 
quested time for consideration ; but a wave of sentiment, of grati- 
fied vanity and of somewhat misplaced compassion overwhelmed 
her. Dear Donald! How splendid of him to be so constant !— 
and how like him to treat her title, her jointure and all the rest 
of it as negligible quantities! If he asked her to marry him, it 
was obviously because he loved her, not because he wanted, as 
many others did, to be Lady Reigate’s husband. In another instant 
she was tenderly embracing him, and when he left the house, some 
twenty minutes later, he had to brush a liberal sprinkling of 
poudre de riz off his coat and waistcoat. 

It would not be true to say that either of the persons concerned 
in this romantic episode began to regret their impetuosity forth- 
with. What they did, both of them, regret was their individual 
failure to rejoice in the same, and what partially consoled each was 
a conviction that the other really did rejoice. One is not, alas ! 
master or mistress of one’s feelings; but to conceal them lies 
within the bounds of every ordinary capacity, and there are cir- 
cumstances under which it would be quite monstrous not to conceal 
them. So heroic resolutions were formed on this side and on that. 

Lady Reigate’s children when, with some misgivings, she im- 
parted her news to them, manifested a certain degree of surprise, but 
offered no opposition. It may be that she had counted upon opposi- 
tion and that she was just a trifle disappointed at meeting with 
none; but then, as they frankly said, they had always felt sure that 
she would marry a second time, and they were kind enough to admit 
that she had a right to please herself, although Sir Donald Gordon 
did not strike them as being quite ‘her sort.’ Mrs. Vereker, a 
smart and busy young woman who was but fugitively seen under 
the maternal roof, was not likely to be inconvenienced in any way 
by a stepfather ; Beatrice, if not enthusiastic, was good-humouredly 
resigned, and Lord Reigate, on being requested, as head of the 
family, to state his views about the matter quite candidly, replied 
that he really hadn’t any. Sir Donald Gordon, he believed, was a 
gentleman and a rather distinguished kind of person ; there was no 
reason that he knew of why anybody who wanted to espouse Sir 
Donald shouldn’t do so. Only Hughie was uncivil enough to remark 
that he couldn’t for the life of him see the point of marrying an 
old chap like that. 

‘Very good old chap, I dare say, and the friend of your child- 
hood and so forth ; but he’s bound to develop gout or something 
soon, and then you'll have all the bother of trotting him off to 
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Carlsbad or Kissingen or some such beastly hole. I should have 
thought it would have been so-easy not to marry him.’ 

‘That, my dear boy,’ returned his mother oracularly and a 
little ruefully, ‘is all you know!’ 

It would not, as a matter of fact, have been at all easy to avoid 
rewarding her loyal Donald as she had rewarded him, and there 
were moments when she almost persuaded herself that she was 
happy in the step that she had taken. There were, to be sure, 
other moments when he reduced her to the verge of despair. In 
public his behaviour was perfect; he bore himself exactly as a 
middle-aged fiancé should do, quietly, without embarrassment, 
without unsuitable ardour, and gave nobody an excuse for laughing 
at him or his betrothed; but in the course of the long private 
interviews which she speedily learned to dread, yet had not the 
heart to refuse, he was apt to become rather trying. If only he 
would not have perpetually insisted upon harking back to a period 
extinct beyond recall !—if only he would have realised that people 
in their sixth decade cannot, with the best will in the world, go 
on as though they were still in their second or third! And all 
that impassioned, florid language, all those superfluous earesses— 
were they not just a little out of place, as well as disconcerting ? 

She kept these reflections to herself, and it was a pity that she 
did, for the poor man, who was making believe with magnificent 
and characteristic thoroughness, would have been only too glad to 
be released from a portion of what he considered to be his duties. 
Truth to tell, he made the measure of his dislike to kissing Lady 
Reigate that of her desire to be kissed, and all he feared was that 
she might find him lacking in fervour. - Thus they exposed them- 
selves to a quite needless amount of wear and tear, and did not, 
when inevitable breaks occurred in their philanderings, become 
friends, as they might otherwise have done. 

As a natural result of his long exile, Sir Donald had not many 
London “acquaintances ; yet there were a few cronies of his who 
frequented the club to which he belonged, and these, availing 
themselves of the privileges of old friendship, did not disguise 
from him their opinion that he was about to take a leap in the 
dark. There was not, they admitted, anything very serious to be 
said against Lady Reigate ; still she had, during her late husband’s 
lifetime, had sundry notorious flirtations, and she was a woman 
who would assuredly never consent to dwell outside the boundaries 
of her own social coterie. As the wife of a Scotch laird she was, 
of course, simply inconceivable ; the mountain would never go to 
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Mahomet, so Mahomet had better make up his mind to go to the 
mountain. Sir Donald listened silently and smiled; though his 
heart sank a little, for he loved fishing and rough shooting, while 
society bored him to death. As for the flirtations well, there 
might have been flirtations, and it was best not to think about 
them. The cardinal fact remained that poor Gladys loved him, 
and he would be the basest of miscreants were he even to let her 
surmise that his passion for her had gone the way of all passions. 

It was, indeed, his determination to protect her against any 
suspicion so heartrending that caused her to postpone their 
wedding-day, which had been originally fixed for the end of July, 
until the late autumn. Sir Donald obediently acquiesced in this 
change of date, as an excuse for which she pleaded that she had 
‘such heaps of things to arrange’; but with her younger son (for 
it was almost a necessity to her to have a partial confidant, and 
Beatrice was not very sympathetic) she was more straightforward. 

‘I do feel that I must have a short holiday,’ she owned, ‘ and 
although, of course, he doesn’t say so, it stands to reason that he 
will enjoy the moors ever so much more if he is turned loose upon 
them than he would if we tried to combine grouse-shooting and 
honeymooning. So I mean to insist upon his taking leave of 
absence.’ 

‘Tl tell you what it is, mother,’ returned Hugh, laughing, 
‘you would like to give him indefinite leave of absence, with a 
hint that no penalty would be enforced for desertion. In other 
words, you would like to chuck him—and I’m sure I don’t wonder ! 
Well, why don’t you chuck him? He'll survive all right.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ cried Lady Reigate, ‘how can you say such 
things! Iam quite devoted to Donald, and so, goodness knows, 
is he tome! The only thing is ’ here she paused and sighed 
—‘that devotion of that kind—that very demonstrative kind, you 
know—does become just a trifle fatiguing.’ 

‘I should think it might. So the old fellow is demonstrative, 
is he?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered Lady Reigate, sighing again, ‘he is!’ 
She added tolerantly, after a moment, ‘It comes of his having 
been cut off from everybody and everything for such ages. Those 
ways of going on were customary in his day. They are out of 
fashion now.’ 

The young man grinned. 

‘Oh, it isn’t the demonstrations that have gone out of fashion,’ 
he remarked. 
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‘They have between engaged people, anyhow. You have 
never been engaged, Hughie, so you can’t know.’ 

‘I'll bear in mind what you say in case I ever become engaged 
to an old lady. She sha’n’t be fatigued by any unfashionable 
behaviour on my part. But seriously now, mother, wouldn’t you 
give your ears to get out of this mess ?’ 

‘It isn’t a mess,’ Lady Reigate protested ; ‘I really can’t allow 
you to call it a mess. Only, as I say, I think we should both be 
the better for a holiday.’ 

‘ What I should do if I were in your place,’ resumed Hugh, 
paying no attention to her disclaimer, ‘would be to make up asa 
wreck. With a little trouble you might manage it, and nothing 
is more certain than that to choke off an amorous veteran. What 
is the matter with you, you see, is that you are a great deal too 
young and too pretty.’ 

Lady Reigate shook her head and her finger laughingly at 
him, in deprecation of a compliment which was, nevertheless, 
sweet to her. He was a nice boy, and he knew how to say nice 
things (an art in which nice boys cannot, as a rule, be said to be 
proficient); but she repeated that she had no wish to choke off 
her betrothed. 

For all that she took the young gentleman’s hint, with results 
of a most discouraging and depressing order. Sir Donald, unfortu- 
nately, did not like hair-dye, rouge, powder, or other similar aids 
to illusion, and although he said nothing when he noticed—as he 
speedily did—her disuse of these appliances, he had the bad taste 
to press her hand and to look unmistakably grateful. She under- 
stood his meaning so well! He accepted her heroism in deli- 
berately making a fright of herself as a species of tribute to his 
own faded attractions, perhaps as a tardy recognition of the fact 
that she was, after all, nearly as old as he was. Decidedly he had 
neither the tact possessed by one of his juniors nor the apprecia- 
tion ascribed to him by that sapient observer; yet there was no 
picking a quarrel with an admirer so accommodating and so easily 
pleased. 

Now, it came to pass on a certain afternoon that Sir Donald, 
after paying one of his customary visits of obligation to his 
betrothed’s boudoir, made for the drawing-room, in search of 
Hugh Pennistone, whom he rather liked, and to whom he thought 
of offering a fortnight’s shooting in Scotland, should the young 
fellow care to accept it. Thus, entering without noise, and being 
hidden from view by a tall Japanese screen, he distinctly heard 
Mrs. Vereker say, in compassionate accents : 
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‘Poor old things! But it is so ridiculous of them, isn’t it!’ 

‘ He is ridiculous,’ Beatrice’s voice returned, ‘ but I don’t think 
mother is. He is trying her patience beyond all bearing, and my 
belief is that she will throw him over yet.’ 

‘Not unless he has the decency to give her an excuse,’ Hugh 
was beginning; but at this point the punctilious Sir Donald felt 
that honour required him to slam the door and advance. 

His face did not betray him, nor were his potential step- 
children disconcerted by his approach. He sat with them fora 
few minutes, gave the invitation which he had come to deliver, 
and then, rising to depart, inquired whether Hugh was walking 
in his direction. 

‘I’m walking in any direction you like,’ answered the young 
man, who perceived that Sir Donald had something to say, and 
who was not very much surprised when he subsequently heard 
what it was. 

‘I could not help catching some words of your conversation as 
I joined you just now,’ Sir Donald announced the moment that 
they were out in the street. ‘Now will you, like a good fellow, 
be perfectly straight and open with me? Is it the case that your 
mother repents of her bargain and that she would be glad to get 
rid of me ?’ 

‘I don’t want to hurt your feelings,’ Hugh began, with some 
natural hesitation. 

‘You won’t do that,’ interrupted his companion reassuringly. 
‘I am nearer sixty than fifty, and I haven’t any feelings left to 
speak of. All I beg is that you will be so kind as to let me have 
the truth ; because there is never any kindness in letting people 
believe what is not the truth.’ 

‘ Well, since you put it in that way,’ answered the young man, 
‘T’m afraid the truth is that my mother begins to think that she 
has made a little bit of a mistake. She wouldn’t for the world 
acknowledge as much to you, I’m sure, and she is awfully touched 
and—and all that sort of thing, you know, by your having remained 
true to her for such an eternity; only you see——’ He paused 
for a moment and then resumed: ‘ Romantic affairs which wind 
up like that, after Heaven knows how many years, are right 
enough in novels or on the stage; the curtain drops and there’s 
an end of them. But——’ 

‘Oh, I know,’ broke in Sir Donald, quite good-humouredly. 
‘In real life there is no curtain to drop; so that the end is apt to 
jar a good deal with the beginning. Well, I’m much obliged to 
you, my dear fellow, for opening my eyes, and I’m very sorry that 
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I have been so blind and so stupid hitherto. Happily, the 
mischief is not done yet, and your mother shall be set free to- 
morrow.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ said Hugh, smiling, ‘it would hardly do to go 
to work in that style. She would naturally feel that it was out of 
the question to take you at your word. No. If you think that 
you ought to release her—and it is most creditable to you, [’'m 
sure, that you should think so—the best plan would be to provide 
her with some pretext for breaking off the engagement.’ 

‘Do you suggest,’ inquired Sir Donald, also smiling, ‘that I 
should reel into her presence in a state of intoxication, or that 
I should pay conspicuous court to another lady ?’ 

‘Neither, of course. But might you not, for instance, cut up 
rough about money arrangements ?’ 

‘I really do not see how I could; but never mind. You may 
take my word for it that your mother’s freedom is assured, and 
that I shall not go to work so clumsily as to leave her with any 
sense of discomfort. We shall part and remain friends, and I 
hope our changed relations won’t deprive me of your promised 
visit.’ 

Sir Donald had at least evaded the clumsiness of betraying his 
own heartfelt relief. Whether he would or could be equally adroit 
in carrying through the enterprise to which he stood committed 
remained to be seen. His relief was heartfelt ; yet such are the 
complications and inconsistencies of our nature that he felt some- 
what crestfallen, somewhat ridiculous, even a trifle hurt. If 
Gladys—quite comprehensibly and excusably—could not love the 
elderly gentleman whose skeleton (but very little else about him, 
inward or outward) was identical with that of the youth whom 
she had once loved, why had she not said so at the outset? Why 
had she been at such pains to delude him? Then he remembered 
that he had taken no small trouble to delude her, and recognised 
that reproaches were inappropriate. He had done his best; she 
had done her best; both of them had failed ignominiously, and 
there was nothing more to be said save farewell. Nevertheless, 
their failure was painful, humiliating, disconcerting; more so in 
his case, perhaps, than in hers, since it seemed to render the whole 
of his previous existence a grim jest. Such reflections cannot be 
avoided when we are brought face to face with the deplorable fact 
that our emotions, like our bodies, are essentially ephemeral. 

On the ensuing afternoon he betook himself to Hertford Street, 
where he found Lady Reigate looking haggard and ill at ease. 
Before he could open his lips she began : 
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‘Donald, I am afraid you overheard something yesterday. 
Beatrice says she is almost sure you did.’ 

‘Well, if I did,’ he returned, ‘I heard no such great evil of 
myself.’ 

‘But you must have heard what you would consider great evil 
of me, didn’t you? And the worst part of it is that—that what 
they were saying was—the truth! I am very, very sorry, Donald, 
but I think I had better confess to you that it was the truth.’ 

She was making his task easy for him, and he felt both grateful 
and compassionate. 

‘Don’t trouble about it,’ said he ; ‘if I hadn’t been such an old 
idiot, I should have detected the truth long ago.’ 

‘But I do trouble about it; I can’t help troubling!’ she de- 
clared. ‘ It seems such a cruel return for your wonderful, beautiful 
constancy to say that at the last moment my courage fails me. 
Yet it might be even more cruel to go on pretending, don’t you 
think so ?’ 

‘I think it would,’ Sir Donald agreed. 

‘Yes; and—sometimes I wonder whether it is altogether my 
fault. You see, Donald, fond as I am of you, I can’t feel that you 
are quite the same person as the boy to whom I lost my heart in the 
far-away ’sixties. You have changed in some ways, haven’t you ?— 
in spite of your remaining so splendidly unchangeable in others.’ 

He thought it only fair and generous to lend her a helping 
hand ; so he said : 

‘My dear Gladys, we have both changed, and neither of us is 
in fault. It would be pleasant to be young again ; but miracles no 
longer occur, and our youth is as dead as Queen Anne. We can 
no more recall the feelings and desires which belonged to it than 
we can smooth the wrinkles out of our cheeks or remove the 
stiffness from our joints. In short, we have attempted to galvanize 
a corpse, and the upshot of that absurd attempt has been—well, 
rather discouraging.’ 

‘Oh, too ghastly for words!’ cried Lady Reigate. 

She spoke with a touch of asperity, for she was not conscious 
of stiff joints, and his allusion to wrinkles struck her as lacking 
delicacy ; but he went on imperturbably : 

‘So that I don’t at all wonder at your courage having failed 
you. When I tell you that I am in the like case, you will under- 
stand how fortunate it is that you have had the courage, which I 
had not, to own yourself a coward. You make me ashamed of 
myself when you talk about my wonderful constancy ; for the fact 
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is that I was constant only to a shadow and a dream, which our 
first meeting dispelled. It is all very sad and very humbling ; 
but f 

‘Then, for goodness’ sake, my dear man, don’t make it more 
so!’ interrupted Lady Reigate. ‘There is really no need to call 
me old and ugly in so many words, or to insist upon the fact that 
you were as nobly willing to face martyrdom for an idea as I was. 
There is satisfaction now, it seems, on both sides and apologies are 
required from neither. Let us shake hands and dismiss the subject 
for ever.’ 

He took her proffered hand in silence and gazed at her with a 
profound melancholy, regret and tenderness which might almost 
have passed as evidence of another sentiment. But she did not 
misunderstand him. 

‘Don’t stare me out of countenance,’ said she, laughing rather 
nervously ; ‘ you won’t bring me back to life again in that way. I 
am quite dead, and so are you; it is only, to use your own charming 
metaphor, a couple of galvanised corpses who are grinning at one 
another across the ashes of their youth.’ 

Upon that they parted, and they have not since met ; although 
they do not fail from time to time to exchange friendly messages. 
Friendly relations are perhaps more easily maintained in that way 
tian by word of mouth; for if Sir Donald harbours no resentment 
against the representative of his lost ideal, it is doubtful whether 
Lady Reigate will ever be able wholly to forgive him for having 
opened her eyes to the unwelcome real. The rupture of their 
engagement was a small matter—such episodes, as she very truly 
and sensibly remarked to her daughter, are forgotten in no time— 
but few women can forget or forgive the man to whom they owe 
the mournful consciousness that they have had their day. There- 
fore Sir Donald Gordon, on the somewhat rare occasions when he 
visits London, is not reminded of the accessibility of Hertford 
Street. On the other hand, Hugh Pennistone has added a moor 
and a deer-forest tothe list of those which may always be counted 
upon to give him a cordial reception. It is quite likely that 
Hughie, to whom the old gentleman is aware of being under cer- 
tain obligations, will come into a nice little sum of money when 
Sir Donald goes the way of all flesh. 

W. E. Norris. 





Quotation. 


A thing of shreds and patches. 


A man that is an householder, which bringeth forth from his treasure things 
new and old. 


PERILOUS theme! He were less than man—a brute, a 
thing, a lump—who could set down that heading and not 
straightway put out his hand for the Anatomy. And he were 
more than man—a god of probity—who should not within half-an- 
hour fall a-plagiarising from the prince of plagiarists. O Robert 
Burton, homo triwm literarwm, now shall the spoiler be spoiled ; 
render up thy robberies; what was erst Seneca’s, Oribasius’, 
Avicenna’s, and yesterday thine, that is ours to-day, to be thine 
again to-morrow ; for not its first inventors made better use of it 
than thou. Ommne mewm, nihil mewm, saidst thou of thy work ; 
for the nonce, we plead thy second clause: we rob thee not, since 
‘tis not thine; and, our brief occupation past, ’twill revert to thee 
in virtue of thy first. Have not we too thy voucher of honesty : 
‘I cite and quote my author, swmpsi non surripui’? Thou wast 
‘a dwarf upon the shoulders of thy giants.’ Good giant, hoist 
upon thine in turn another manikin: ’tis but quid pro quo, as 
thou sayest. Even as Wood recordeth that ‘thy company was 
very merry, facete, and juvenile, and no man of thy time did 
surpass thee for thy ready and dexterous interlarding thy common 
discourses with verses from the poets or sentences from classical 
authors,’ even as thou confessest to ‘larding thy lean book with 
the fat of others’ works,’ so now thou art paid, as we ‘skim off the 
cream of thy labours, pick the choice flowers of thy till’d garden, 
to set out our own barren plot,’ nor care we more than thou, if 
‘mihi dicit mea pagina Fur es.’ 

But ’tis time to break off this rhapsody: a truce to cunning 
conveyance, piecemeal purloinings, literary liftings; we designed 
this paper to be about quotation, not to be quotation ; but, let old 
Burton have his way, on a theme that has drawn his omniscient 
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attention, and he will leave poor devils of junior counsel no 
remnants to gather up; and, should we copy down his pages, 
editor and readers might rebel. One loophole he has left: ‘I 
respect matter,’ saith he, ‘ not words’; his business with quotation, 
that is, is for profit, and not for pleasure: we meditated rather a 
disquisition on style, on the formal and not the material, the 
ornamental and not the useful. 

The first thought is apt to be that quotation is a mark of 
senility or enslavement—the senility not of a man but a litera- 
ture, the enslavement of one literature to another. As the grey- 
beard lives in the past, feeds on the doings of his youth, so—we 
think—should an exhausted literature depend on its past achieve- 
ments; and as the eyes of a maiden look unto the hand of her 
mistress, so should an imitative culture confess its inferiority. 
But English literature was neither effete nor slavish in Milton’s 
day, and a page or two of the Paradise Lost, echo-haunted of 
many tongues, suffice to correct the notion. 

The truth is that quotation, material or formal, as appeal to 
authority or as ornament, is almost universal, and that not only in 
literature. We see it in its simplest form in common speech, 
where, setting aside for a moment the argumentative use, it is due 
to the desire not to say the thing you have to say in the plain 
way; it is so dull to call a spade a spade; and it is so easy for 
the commonplace man to forget that he is commonplace by culti- 
vating a little eccentricity in speech ; Pistol and Nym were great 
men and eternal types; we are puny men and mere individuals ; 
but the impulse which dictated their words is alive in us ; that 
same impulse makes the cultivated wrap his meaning in irony, 
and if it makes the man in the street say ‘ What ho!’ as he meets 
you, and ‘So long’ as he leaves you, what is he doing but 
quoting from the melodrama and the Navy? Next year he will 
quote from something else on the same occasions. 

When we hear people starting off, as the moment prompts, 
with, To be or not to be, Wasting its sweetness, There are more 
things in heaven and earth, It is a nipping and an eager air, A 
poor thing but mine own, No more cakes and ale, then ‘ how 
strange it seems and new’ to think that all these were once new- 
minted, and that there was once a man—there must have been— 
who first discovered that they were good for circulation. Now 
and then somebody is not content to pass the old worn coin, but 
fetches from the mint a new impression, with some of the super- 
fluous metal yet clinging to the edge of the milling; read this: 
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‘There are people who think, because they are republican, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale: ay verily, but there will, though, 
or else stiffish ginger will be hot in the mouth’; the ginger 
saves the situation. 

But will none of the charitable devise a Happy Despatch for 
such shreds of literature? Think of the fate of the poor quota- 
tion; many and evil are the days of the years of its life ; begotten 
of some noble father, no sooner has it passed the pains of birth 
than it is torn by some alien from the nourishing bosom of its 
mother context, and wrapt in the swaddling clothes of inverted 
commas ; interest or brief affection move one putative father after 
another to undertake its maintenance ; the swaddling clothes are 
taken off by one of them, but another, ignorant of the adoles- 
cent’s years, swathes it up again, until at last, in books, its 
maturity is recognised, and thenceforth it is left severely alone ; 
but there remains for it a dishonoured and mutilated old age on 
the lips of common men. Old age ?—nay, alas! an immortality : it 
is a Tithonus, a Struldbrug; ‘beside the usual deformities in 
extreme old age,’ says Gulliver of those immortals, ‘they acquire 
an additional ghastliness, in proportion to their number of years, 
which is not to be described.’ We would have a statute of 
euthanasia, with careful provision for the exhuming of the 
remains on appropriate occasions; he who has reached twenty 
stone might be allowed to say once per annum that his ‘little 
body is aweary of this great world’: but he alone. 

We have dwelt too long on the trite; it is time to come to 
quotation worth the name. In literature apt quotation reveals 
the omnivorous reader as surely as the habit of dating letters by 
saints’ days reveals the ritualist. But the omnivorous does not 
always deal freely in quotation ; he may remember that a compost 
of what other people have said is intolerable unless the cementing 
medium is original; my matter in other people’s manner may 
pass; no matter in other people’s manner will not; it is like 
Thackeray’s picture of Louis XIV.’s robes without Louis. 
Further, the kind of quotation reveals the quoter’s bent of mind ; 
he quotes for matter or for form. If I use the words ‘ chatter 
about Shelley,’ I use an algebraic symbol for the modern tendency 
to read criticism and not the thing criticised, to cultivate the poet 
and cut the poem. If I steal from Mill ‘the thoroughly poly- 
theistic conception of a devil,’ it is because the phrase embodies a 
whole argument against orthodox theology. If I borrow Don 
Quixote’s ‘devils which still carry their hell about them,’ it is as” 
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a succinct expression of a definite eschatology; and Bagehot’s 
‘minds of contrary flexure’ stands for a long description of the 
people with whom repulsion is a more effectual motive power than 
attraction. All these are material quotations ; observe a difference 
between the sanctity attaching to these and to those of the formal 
kind. Let one pervert the application of a material quotation, 
and it is false coin; nail it to the counter, and off with him to 
his kindred in the eighth circle of the Inferno, within easy reach 
of the father of lies and citer of scripture; but its precise words 
do not so much matter. With the formal variety, it is the other 
way; to change a word is a high misdemeanour, but a changed or 
reversed or parodied application may be an added charm. 


A sable cloud 
Turns forth her silver lining on the night, 


is good in Comus; but it is good too when it figures forth a 
grinning sweep’s white teeth. No desecration there: reddidit 
junetura novum. 

Formal quotation, as we mean it, belongs above all to the 
victims of inverted plagiarism, the writers who would like to add 
a clause to the Commination Service, for those who ‘ have said our 
good things before us.’ The conviction that we were destined to 
supply the electric spark between thought and speech, if the 
inverted plagiarist had not prevented us, is familiar, mostly 
deceptive, but sometimes true; at least there are some whose 
wits so run in the channels that others have cut, that it is near 
truth. Quotation, misquotation, half-quotation, and mere rhythm- 
echo have so saturated a style like Lamb’s that it must be a bold 
man who will undertake to say through a page—this is Elia, and 
that is not. 

As a violet’s gentle eye 
Gazes at the azure sky, 
Until its hue grows like what it beholds, 


so with Lamb. He has become one with the writers he has lived 
upon ; and his lovers are divided into exoteric and esoteric circles. 
The first read him for himself; the second both so, and for the 
atmosphere of association that attends him, subtle as the scent of 


gorse or sound of church bells to men bred on heaths or in 
cathedral] closes. 


H. W. Fow er. 





Nature in London. 


O find wild life teeming on the ground now covered by London, 
one need by no means go back to the age when the spot on 
which Westminster Abbey stands to-day was an island called 
Thorney, and when the Mayfair to be was a wood. Many 
hundreds of years after that incredible time, in fact so lately as 
the 17th century, poachers at night frequented Hyde Park, 
which also offered sport in the form of hawking or hunting toa 
few royal personages. Then the heron, which to-day is to be 
seen in at least one London suburb, was to be found about the 
waters out of which the Serpentine was made later, and there was 
good wild fowling by the banks of West Bourne and Tyburn. 
Bird’s-nesting, if the extremists of the wild birds’ protection move- 
ment have their way, will be regarded by and by as a crime on 
the part of an English lad. Yet I fancy the man who took any 
but a very lenient view of the sins. of Joseph Addison in this 
respect would be in danger of being regarded as deficient 
in the sense of humour. Whilst living at Holland House, 
early in the last century, Addison was quite ready to go bird’s- 
nesting in the fields and woods of pleasant Kensington on behalf 
of his gay young friend Lord Warwick. ‘I have employed the 
whole neighbourhood,’ he says in one of his letters, ‘in looking 
after birds’ nests, and not without success. My man found one 
last night; but it proved a hen’s nest with fifteen eggs in it.’ 
Kensington is no longer a good locality (as the collectors say) 
for the bird’s-nester, but there was plenty of wild life there a 
century or more after Addison’s day. How greedily the builder 
has been devouring its fields and open spaces within the last 
twenty years or so! Walking down Brechin Place recently, I 
recalled the fact that somewhere on that spot where the ‘bald 
street’ stands, I had once taken lessons in dancing. I remember 
the dancing mistress’s school was an old-fashioned house standing 
in quite spacious grounds, and that there were green fields round 
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about. I felt a dreadful muff, and thought dancing a most un- 
manly thing, and my one consolation was that no boy friend would 
be there to witness and rejoice over my discomfiture. But, the 
first plunge taken, I began rather to like dancing as I mastered 
its difficulties. The lady, who had a highly genteel connection— 
she was the kind of person who always says ‘ mirror’ for ‘ looking- 
glass’ and ‘seminary’ for ‘school’—taught me the Deux temps 
and the Trois temps, and in what position to stand when I entered 
a ball room and asked the pleasure of a dance; one foot, if I re- 
collect aright, was to be placed almost at right angles to the 
other, and in all there were three positions, of which the above 
mentioned was the final. Now my dancing seminary, green 
fields and all, is gone utterly: gone too the pretty little nook near 
by, in which Jenny Lind once lived. Old Kensington, Fulham, 
Chelsea—all three are being improved out of existence in this way. 
Yet the wild life which once flourished greatly on the ground 
seized by the builder and contractor still continues to appear in 
the most unexpected spots at the most unexpected moments. 
Nature, like her horse radish or her water thyme, is not to be 
stamped out. She will whimsically set her wild things in the 
heart of the town, a flower here, a butterfly there, a bird every- 
where. Walking through street after street of costly houses, my 
thoughts will again and again revert to the monstrous money 
of London. In each of these houses there must be people 
who have at least two thousand or fifteen hundred a year. 
I begin to make absurd calculations as to the wealth represented 
by a single ‘Place’ or ‘ Terrace’ or set of ‘Mansions,’ and more 
absurd guesses as to how such incomes are made, till the sense of 
London’s money-making and money-makers oppresses me. At 
such a moment the intense note of a wild wood pigeon from a 
plane tree in garden or square is a delicious relief; or scarcely 
less healing the sight of a large white butterfly hasting along the 
streets as happy as though it were in the clover fields of a lovely 
and lonely countryside. They rescue the mind from an uneasy, 
sometimes it may be an indignant, train of thought, and give us 
choice reveries of hours spent and to be spent in pursuit of the 
wealth of Nature—‘the only hours that are not wasted; these 
hours that absorb the soul and fill it with beauty.’ 

To that lover of the country lanes and villages who is bound to 
spend a considerable portion of the year in the town, every glimpse 
of wild life in London is good. I have for a good many years 
been well aware that certain wild creatures may be looked for not 
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in vain in the best parks in London. When a boy I used to watch 
the shy tree-creeper of the mouse-like movements hunting for 
insects among the rough black bark of the Kensington Gardens 
elms ; and the wood-pigeons of London have had a never failing 
interest for me for many years past. In an old natural history 
calendar, too, I find notes to the effect that I took the ermine moth 
(Spilosoma menthrasti) several times in a back garden in Thistle 
Grove in the early eighties. But a fair idea of the abundance and 
variety of the wild things of London has only come to me within 
the last year or two. My own district in town is certainly not 
very rural, yet I count on hearing the wood-pigeon from my 
dining-room window on many a soft spring day, and on enjoying 
the short melody of the bright-eyed little hedge sparrow a few 
hundred yards from my door. A robin sings well at times in an old 
garden close by ; a swallow may occasionally be seen hawking up 
and down the road in autumn ; thrushes and blackbirds abound in 
the park just across the river; seagulls are with us through more 
than half the year. Then there are three species of butterflies 
that are common in town,:and the number of moths—which in- 
clude the beautiful wood leopard (Zeuzera Aisculi)—is, of course, 
known to be far larger. Bats of at least two species are common 
enough, and you need not go further out of London than Wim- 
bledon to find rabbits, and even, it is said, an occasional badger. 
Nor are wild flowers shy of London. On a wall near my home 
I see the ivy-leaved toadflax (Linaria cymbalaria) blossoming 
every summer ; whilst, as many people must have read, or seen for 
themselves, one of the dismal railway embankments at Bermond- 
sey was gay in August and September with great quantities of the 
common yellow toadflax (LZ. vulgaris). Woody nightshade or 
bitter-sweet (Solanwm dulcamara) is quite at home in London 
soil, and will grow in rough spots in park and gardens: I noticed 
its red berries but yesterday in the ground where the Guards play 
cricket at Chelsea. 

In what may be called Outer London, wild life is of course 
infinitely more abundant. During the past summer I have made 
a number of excursions through outlying parts of town to the 
south, south-west, south-east, and west, and in whatever direction 
I have gone I have found beautiful wild things at the gates or 
within the gates of the City. There are indeed lovely spots 
among the inner and outer suburbs of London, where the flowers 
blow and the birds sing and the butterflies sip the sweets of 
summer through all the long delicious days of that season. 
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London’s countryside is an unknown land to the vast majority of 
Londoners, but a land of delight to those who have roamed its foot- 
paths and lanes and coppices. Elmstead Lane by Bromley, 
Horsendon, quite near Ealing, the narrow way between the high 
hedges from Acton to Twyford Abbey, the heathery heights of 
Hayes Common, above all the wooded dells of Wimbledon 
Common—what rural district in south-western England has 
much more charming spots and landscapes than are here? And 
these are but a very few of the places worthy a visit from a 
Londoner who has a few hours at his disposal, a shilling or so to 
spend on train, tram, or omnibus fares. To give some idea of the 
character and variety of wild life in London and its suburbs, I shall 
make a few extracts from a journal devoted to natural history, 
sport, and country life generally. I begin with: 

May 25, 1900.—On Barnes Common I listened to several sky- 
larks singing splendidly. One was high up over the cemetery at 
Lower Putney. The whole place is now being hemmed in by 
buildings, and seems as ‘Cockney’ as Clapham. Yet the skylarks 
find nesting quarters somewhere in the rough, worn grass, possibly 
among the gorse bushes. Moreover, these are not the only birds 
that nest on the common. I heard several whitethroats in the 
bushes, where no doubt they have nests and eggs at the present 
time. Leaving the common, and going up Roehampton Lane, I 
found a good many willow wrens in full song among the birch- 
trees on Putney Heath. The bracken is just beginning to come 
out, and the place is now perhaps at its loveliest. Even on week- 
days there are generally a good many people wandering about the » 
heath or sitting and picnicing on the knolls, but the gentle, 
confiding willow wrens do not seem to heed them. Many of our 
smaller birds will suffer one to approach them closely. The 
golden crested wren is a remarkable instance in point; several of 
the tits are also easy to approach. On the other hand, the tree- 
creeper is very shy indeed and fearful of man. Sometimes birds 
belonging to the same family differ widely in this respect. For 
instance, the common sandpiper is not a particularly difficult bird 
to approach, whereas the so-called green sandpiper is excessively 
wary, at any rate in this country. 

June 9.—To my delight and complete surprise heard the 
wood wren (Phylloscopus sibilatria) singing in the great trees on 
the north side of Elmstead Lane, by Bromley, this afternoon. It 
is said to frequent Wimbledon Common and one or two woods on 
the borders of northern London, but this is the first time I have 
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had the fortune to hear it in the metropolis or suburbs. To 
me there is a certain choiceness, a rarity, about this little leaf 
warbler that do not appertain to the willow wren or the chiff- 
chaff. You scarcely expect to find it near the homes of man, as 
you do the familiar willow wren, but, rather, frequenting the 
tallest trees of the quietest woods. I have watched the wood 
wren in the deep chestnut woods of Kent. It sings whilst it is 
hunting for food, and hanging and quivering with tit-like agility 
among the twigs. Its call-note is resonant and plaintive. In 
North Hampshire I have found the wood wren decidedly scarce, 
and in my bird’s-nesting days I think I discovered only one nest 
with eggs or else young. Blackcaps were abundant about the 
gardens in Elmstead Lane to-day, and singing finely. 

July 26.— This year I have missed the song thrush that last 
year sang the summer through in the Chelsea Physic Gardens, 
where no doubt its mate brought up one or two broods of young. 
On this day last year there is the following entry in my diary: ‘ Hot 
day again. Song thrush in Physic Gardens in song in the even- 
ing. And there are several other entries for earlier dates con- 
cerning that thrush which delighted and regaled us often by his 
lovely, pure notes. Thus: ‘June 7, 1899.—At 2.55 a.m. this 
morning a song thrush singing in the Gardens before the sparrows 
awoke. ‘June 17.—Same bird singing morning and evening.’ 
‘July 2.—Still singing.’ 

August 17.—Saw a common blue butterfly (Polyommatus 
alexis) flying over the houses in a street in Battersea! This, so 
far, is the first blue I have seen in the crowded London streets, 
though I can think of no reason why this .ittle butterfly should 
not do as well in Battersea Park and elsewhere as the whites or 
the small tortoiseshell. Alexis larve feed on clover and bird’s-foot 
trefoil, both of which would, I doubt not, grow about the rough 
spots on the north side of Battersea Park. I take this opportunity 
of suggesting to the authorities that they should encourage butter- 
fly as well as bird life in the London parks. The number of 
moths and butterflies frequenting these places might well be added 
to at a trifling expense. I suggest trying experiments with the 
small copper butterfly (Chrysophanus phleas), the larva of which 
feeds on the common sorrel (Rwmex acetosa); the large tortoise- 
shell (Vanessa polychloros), the larva of which feeds on the com- 
mon nettle ; the red admiral (Vanessa Atalanta); and the peacock 
(Vanessa Io), the larve of which also feed on the same plant. 
In old days the jagged and curjous comma butterfly (C-albwm), 
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another member of this brilliant Vanessa family, used to be com- 
mon about London, if it did not appear actually within the town. 
It is now very scarce. I found the common blue abundant in the 
Queen’s grounds at Kew recently, where the sportive little crea- 
tures were sunning themselves on the bramble leaves just within 
the wild and beautiful wood. 

Beginning of September.—The vapourer moth (Orgyia anti- 
qua) appears among the Embankment plane trees, and in the 
Pensioners’ Gardens. In some seasons I have noticed it in great 
abundance in town, the males flying about a good deal in the day- 
light—no doubt in pursuit of the females. The vapourer is essen- 
tially an autumnal insect. Its larva feeds on the plane, and on 
many other trees and plants. Stainton remarked on its abundance 
in London nearly fifty years ago. 

September 24.—Wood pigeon still cooing sweetly, I am told, 
in the Kensington Gardens elms. In the country, to-day, I did 
not hear this bird’s beautiful song at all; only greenfinches and 
linnets were twittering ; martins in some of the village eaves were 
still feeding their young. What a pity it is that these charming 
birds have deserted London! The wood pigeon of London would 
seem to have largely modified, if not actually changed, the well- 
known habits of the species. I have more than once alluded to 
its tameness in London, which may become proverbial. I have 
literally grazed one whilst riding along the Mall on my cycle. 
Yet this is the bird which ancient writers have associated with 
desolate and forsaken spots :— 


The Palace that to Heav’n his pillars threw, 
And Kings the forehead on his threshold drew— 
I saw the solitary ringdove there : 

And ‘Coo, coo, coo,’ she cried ; 

And ‘ Coo, coo, coo.’ 


There is, at any rate, one country taste the wood pigeon has 
not lost in town. The bird is fond of tender green stuff. I have 
seen it often feasting on the soft young plane tree leaves as they 
burst forth into foliage. 

25.—A pair of black-headed gulls have been flying 
about the river at Chelsea for several days past. Now their num- 
ber has been added to; and to-day I saw half a dozen soaring over 
the water, and floating upon it with that wonderful buoyancy so 
truly characteristic of the gulls and terns. These autumnal and 
winter visitors add greatly to the beauty and interest of our river 
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scenery in London. We should miss the black-headed gull as 
greatly as the wood pigeons. Happily both are now established 
firmly—one as a visitor, the other as a resident. 

September 26.—Large white (Pieris brassicw) and small white 
(Pieris rape) butterflies getting scarce in London. Not a single 
specimen of either insect to be seen this afternoon among the 
geraniums and beds of ‘cherry pie’ in Parliament Square. A small 
tortoiseshell butterfly (Vanessa wurtice), however, still strong on 
the wing and swift, flying from flower-bed to flower-bed. Surely, 
of all scraps of green in London, this in Parliament Square is 
the finest. It is the finest bit of turf and the greenest you could 
possibly attain to. Not a grass blade is awry, not a flower out of 
place. There should be competitions and prizes for the London 
gardeners ; and I would have taken into consideration, in deciding 
the order of merit, the pecuniary resources at the disposal of each. 
Could not the various authorities responsible for the public parks 
and open spaces, as well as some of the squares of London, come 
to an arrangement in this matter? The London public would be 
greatly interested in such a competition. 

September 27.—Black grapes on the wall of the Cheyne 
Hospital for Incurable Children at Chelsea are now quite ripe. 
How is it the sparrows have not found and taken a fancy for them ? 
The many blackbirds of Battersea Park do not stray much, other- 
wise here would be a fine feast for such fruit lovers! I read of 
figs, too, ready to gather in the grounds of the Admiralty. There 
are figs to be seen in one or two of the gardens of Spring Gardens, 
but they will not ripen. 

October 3.—A long series of wet, cold, and inclement 
seasons in the near past apparently has turned most English 
people into profound pessimists in all that relates to weather 
prospects. When it rained hard a day or two ago, everybody 
was saying or thinking: ‘Ah! the weather has now broken up for 
good: the winter is upon us.’ Yet this morning we have enjoyed 
brilliant sunshine in London. The first object that I noticed 
upon going out of doors early in the afternoon was a red admiral 
butterfly flying down the Queen’s Road, Chelsea. His glistening 
black and bands of scarlet showed up finely in the sunshine. 
Only a short while ago I was writing that the Park authorities 
might well establish this brilliant butterfly in London, and here 
he is sailing about the streets seeming to be quite at home. He 
will find his favourite dahlias in London to bask upon, but he 
must go out into the suburbs for his fruit. This red admiral, or 
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‘admirable butterfly,’ as he is called in the Journal of a 
Naturalist, is a self-indulgent creature, very fond of ripe fruit 
and other sweet things. I have found him sipping the rum and 
sugar put on the trees and palings to entice the moths to their 
doom, and when feasting thus he may be captured by the hand. 

The other day, at a second-hand book store, I came upon a 
volume I had been for many years desirous of adding to my small 
collection, Observations in Natural History, by the Rev. L. Jenyns, 
of Swaffham Bulbeck. It was brought out in 1846 by that 
admirable publisher of natural histories, John Van Voorst of 
Paternoster Row, and is full of interesting things. In particular, 
it contains a natural history calendar arranged alphabetically, the 
result of years of patient observation. Jenyns’s remarks on various 
butterflies and moths are full of information. He says that the 
red admiral butterfly is especially attracted by mulberries. 

‘One of these trees, which formerly grew near here, was 
generally visited daily, in the month of September, towards noon, 
when the sun was warm, by swarms of these insects, whose rich 
tints of red and velvet black had a fine effect when presented to 
the light.’ Now, if my Chelsea red admiral had appeared five 
weeks ago, he might have taken his fill of ripe mulberries. In a 
small garden at the top of Flood Street there is a mulberry tree, 
which has been simply covered with fruit this year. Two men 
were up the tree at the beginning of last month picking the 
mulberries, and a crowd of eager urchins stood about in the street 
begging for some, even of ‘the red ‘uns.’ That was a quaint 
sight for London. 

The white butterflies have mostly disappeared from the country 
fields and gardens as well as from the open spaces in London. I 
have seen only one or two in Surrey of late. Yesterday, however, 
in that county I saw afresh and vigorous specimen of the sulphur. 
I fear I saw my last clouded yellow for the year, perhaps for many 
yeas to come, on Sunday week whilst revelling in the summery 
sunshine among the remote hills of North Hants. I suppose it 
has been the greatest clouded yellow year since 1877. 

October 4.—Though the great elms of Kensington Gardens 
can show some colour at the time when the ‘ flying gold’ of the 
country woods is in the air, the London trees for the most part 
wear an uncomfortable, unsightly look when the leaf begins to 
fall. The plane and the poplar are two of the most characteristic 
of the London trees, and in October the foliage of these trees 
simply grows dirty-looking in decay. The planes shrivel up as 
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the horse-chestnuts have already done in town, and the trunks 
and even small branches shed their soot-caked bark in the 
most thorough manner. October in London is the season of the 
fall of the bark as well as of the fall of the leaf, and one is about 
as dingy and dirty as the other. Ash trees are few and far 
between in London. There is one in the fine old garden of 
Chelsea Rectory in Church Street—once the homrte of Charles and 
George and Henry Kingsley—and one in that queer, dark little 
nook, Old Serjeants’ Inn off Chancery Lane. The ash of the 
country sheds its leaf late, and is fair in decay, its foliage often 
turning to a lemon colour. In London it merely shrivels up in a 
melancholy way. Indeed, one of the few leaves of London 
which does take on any beauty in autumn is the Virginia creeper. 
From my window, in the clear sunshine of this glorious morning, 
I can look out as I write on three old garden walls covered with 
the lovely red of this plant. Virginia creeper and the ivy also 
that reddens in autumn should be planted in every available bit 
of ground in London. 
GrorGE A. B. Dewar. 
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PROLOGUE. 
THE BRIDE. 


A man of reverend age, 
But stout and hale... . 
WORDSWORTH. 


A wife’s be the cheapest ov hands. 
WILLIAM BARNES. 


HE sale was over: live stock, implements, corn and hay, 
turnips and potatoes, even apples, had duly been entered to 
their various buyers ; and now such smaller articles as milk-pails, 
cheese-tubs, cream-tins, weights and scales, and other items of a 
dairy-farmer’s gear were passing under the hammer. The auction 
had been well attended, for it had been known beforehand that 
things would go cheap, and though the melancholy circumstances 
under which the sale took place called forth many expressions of 
regret and compassion, they in no way lessened the general 
eagerness to secure good bargains. 

Old Giles Stelling had always kept pace with the times, and 
had been among the first to adopt new appliances*and avail 
himself of the lights which advancing science throws even upon 
the avocations of the farmer. He had gone a little too fast, as his 
neighbours now agreed with many doleful ‘ah’s’ and ‘ ayes’ and 
shakings of heads. All these grand new machines of his had 
helped to precipitate the catastrophe which had overtaken him— 
a catastrophe|which was tragic indeed, for the old farmer, over- 
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come by the prospect of impending ruin, had been carried off by 
an apoplectic fit even before this enforced sale of his effects. 

Nevertheless, though many considered these strange new- 
fangled reapers-and-binders, these unnatural-looking double- 
ploughs, a kind of flying in the face of Providence, a few spirited 
individuals had made up their minds to bid for them, and one 
energetic purchaser had even driven eighteen miles from the 
other side of the county to secure one particularly complicated 
machine. 

The bidding was still proceeding briskly in the great barn, 
when this person shouldered his way through the crowd and made 
a tour of inspection of the premises, previous to setting forth 
again on his return journey. He was a middle-sized elderly man, 
with bright blue eyes that looked forth kindly if keenly from 
beneath bushy grizzled brows; the ruddy face, set off by a fringe 
of white beard and whisker, looked good-humoured and prosperous 
enough, but the somewhat stooping shoulders bore witness to the 
constant and arduous labour which had been Elias Fyander’s lot 
in early life. 

He sauntered across the great yard, so desolate to-day albeit 
crowded at the upper end nearest the barn; the suspension of 
the ordinary life of the place gave it an air of supreme melancholy 
and even loneliness. The cattle thrusting at each other in their 
enclosures and bellowing dismally, the sheep hurdled off in 
convenient lots, the very fowl penned up and squawking 
lamentably, for the more valuable specimens were tied together 
in bunches by the legs—all these dumb things seemed to have 
a kind of instinctive understanding that something unusual and 
tragic was going forward. 

‘Poor beasts, they do make a deal o’ noise,’ muttered Elias 
half aloud; ‘a body might think they was a-cryin’ for their 
master. Well, well, ’tis an ill wind what blows nobody good, and 
that there turnip-hoer was a wonderful bargain. It won’t do him 
no harm as I should ha’ picked it up so cheap. Nay, nay, ’twon’t 
do him no harm where he be gone to; and I might as well 
ha’ bought it as another.’ 

Having satisfied a passing twinge of conscience with this 
reflection, he stepped into the great rickyard, and stood a moment 
gazing from one to the other of the golden and russet stacks. 

‘Prime stuff!’ he muttered to himself. ‘That be real old 
hay in the corner, and this here wheat-rick—there’s a goodish lot 
o’ money in that or I’m much mistaken. Here be another, half 
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thrashed—ah, fine stuff. °Tis a pity the poor old master didn’t 
live to see the end o’ that job—though if the money weren't 
a-goin’ into his own pocket he wouldn’t ha’ been much the 
better for’t.’ 

He was wandering round the rick in question, gazing at it 
from every point, and even thrusting his hands upwards into the 
loosened sheaves of that portion which had been unroofed and 
partially thrashed, when a sudden rustle close to him made 
him start. 

Lo! perched high upon the ledge of the half-demolished stack 
a figure was standing, knee-deep among the roughly piled-up 
sheaves, the tall and shapely figure of a young girl. She was 
dressed in black, and from under the wide sombre brim of her 
straw hat a pair of blue eyes looked down fiercely at the farmer. 
The face in which they were set was oval in shape, and at that 
moment very pale; the lips were parted, showing a gleam of 
white teeth. 

‘Why, my dear,’ said Fyander, stepping a little further away 
from the stack and gazing up at her in mild astonishment—‘ why, 
whatever might you be doin’ up there? You did gi’ me quite a 
start, I do assure ye.’ 

‘I’m looking at something I don’t like to see,’ returned the 
girl in a choked voice; and her bosom heaved with a quick 
angry sob. 

‘Ah!’ said the other tentatively. Setting his hat a little 
further back on his head and wrinkling up his eyes he examined 
her more closely—The black dress, the wrathful, miserable face 
told their own tale. ‘I do ‘low ye be somebody belongin’ to the 
poor old master?’ he continued respectfully. 

She sobbed again for all response. 

‘Ah!’ said Fyander again, with a world of sympathy in his 
blue eyes, ‘’tis a melancholy sight for ye, sure. You're Mr. 
Stelling’s daughter very like.’ 

‘Granddaughter,’ corrected the girl. 

‘Dear heart alive, ‘tis sad—'tis very sad for ye, miss, but 
I’m sure I'd never keep a-standin’ on the stack frettin’ yourself 
so, I wouldn’t, truly. Tis a very sad business altogether, 
Miss Stelling, but you'll be upsettin’ yourself worse if ye bide 
here.’ 

The girl stepped across the sheaves and drew near the edge 


of the stack. Fyander stretched out his hand to assist her 
down. 
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‘That’s it,’ he remarked encouragingly ; ‘ I’m main glad to see 
you are so sensible and ready to take advice, Miss Stelling. 
Here, let me help ye down.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ she replied, ‘and my name isn’t Stelling!’ 

Stooping, and supporting herself with one hand against the 
edge of the ledge, she swung herself gracefully down, her hat 
dropping off as she did so; the face thus exposed to view proved 
even younger than Fyander had anticipated, and, were he a more 
impressionable man, he might well have been startled at its 
beauty. 

Even though he had attained the respectable age of fifty-eight 
and had not long buried a most faithful and hard-working 
helpmate, the worthy farmer was conscious of a glow of admiration. 
Though the girl’s eyes were blue, the hair and brows were 
distinctly dark, and the complexion of the brunette order—a com- 
bination somewhat unusual and very striking. Her figure was, 
as has been said, tall and slight, yet with vigour as well as grace 
in every movement : she alighted on the ground as easily and as 
lightly as though she had been a bird. 

‘Well done!’ ejaculated Fyander. ‘And what might your 
name be if it bain’t Stelling ?’ 

‘ My name is Goldring,’ she replied a little haughtily. ‘ Rosalie 
Goldring. My mother was Mr. Stelling’s daughter.’ 

‘ Well now,’ returned the farmer, smiling cheerfully, ‘ Goldring ! 
and that’s a pretty name too—partic’lar for a maid—a token I 
might say! Rosalie did you tell me, miss? I do mind a song 
as I used to hear when I were a boy about Rosalie the Prairie 
Flower.’ 

She had picked up her hat and stood gazing at him dis- 
contentedly. 

‘I suppose everything is sold by this time ?’ she said. ‘My 
dear grandfather’s mare, and the trap, and even my cocks and 
hens. Dear grandfather ! he always used to tell me that everything 
in the whole place was to be mine when he died—and now they 
won’t so much as leave me the old rooster.’ 

‘Poor maid!’ ejaculated Fyander, full of commiseration, and 
guiltily conscious of having bought that turnip-hoer a bargain. 
‘Tis unfort’nate for ye, I’m sure. Didn’t your grandfather make 
no provision for ee ?’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t that I mind,’ retorted Rosalie quickly; ‘ it’s 
seeing everything go. Everything that I love—all the live things 
that I knew and used to take care of—even my churn, and my 
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cheese-presses—granfer used always to say I was wonderful 
about cheese-making—and the pails and pans out of my 
dairy—everything that I kept so nice and took such pride in. 
They'll all go to strangers now—all scattered about, one here, one 
there. And to-morrow they'll be selling the things out of the 
house. If they leave me the clothes I stand up in that'll be all.’ 

She sobbed so pitifully and looked so forlorn that Fyander’s 
heart was positively wrung. 

‘My word!’ he ejaculated, ‘I do ‘low it’s hard—’tis that, ’tis 
cruel hard; what was ye thinkin’ o’ doin’, my dear? You'll have 
some relations most like as’ll be glad to take ye in ?’ 

‘I haven’t a relation in the world,’ returned Rosalie with 
another sob; ‘I had nobody but grandfather. If I had,’ she 
added quickly, ‘I don’t know that I should have gone to them— 
I don’t like to be beholden to anybody. I'll earn my own bread, 
though I don’t know how I shall do it; grandfather could never 
bear the notion of my going to service.’ 

‘Ah! and couldn’t he?’ returned Fyander, deeply interested. 

‘No, indeed. Of course when he was alive we never thought 
of things coming to this pass. He always told me I should be 
mistress here when he was gone, and that I should be well off. 
Dear granfer, he grudged me nothing.’ 

‘Such a good education as he gi’ed ye too!’ observed Elias 
commiseratingly. 

‘Oh, yes. I was at boarding-school for three years. I 
can play the piano and work the crewel-work, and I learnt 
French.’ 

‘ Dear heart alive!’ groaned Fyander, ‘ and now ye be a-thrown 
upon the world. But I was meanin’ another kind of education. 
Cheese-making and dairy-work and that—you was sayin’ you was 
a good hand at such-like.’ While he spoke he eyed her sharply, 
and listened eagerly for the response. 

‘Yes, yes,’ agreed Rosalie, ‘I can do all that. We made all 
kinds of cheeses every day in the winter, ‘‘ Ramil,” and “ Ha’skim,” 
and “ Blue Vinny” and all. Yes, I was kept busy—my butter 
always took top price in the market; and then there were the 
accounts to make up of an evening. My life wasn’t all play, I can 
tell you, but I was very happy.’ 

‘My missus,’ remarked Fyander, following out his own train 
of thoughts—‘that’s the second one: I buried her a year 
come Michaelmas—she was a wonderful hand at the Ha’skim 
cheeses. A very stirring body she was! I do miss her dreadful ; 
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and these here dairy-women as ye hire they be terrible folk for 
waste—terrible! I reckon I'll be a lot out of pocket this 
year.’ 

‘We all have our troubles, you see,’ said Rosalie, with tears 
still hanging on her black lashes. ‘ Well, I thank you for your 
kind words, sir; they seem to have done me good. I think Ill go 
in, now. I don’t want to meet any of the folk.’ 

‘Bide a bit, my dear,’ said the farmer, ‘bide a bit! I’ve 
summat to ax ye. You bain’t thinkin’ of going to service, ye say, 
and ye don’t rightly know where to look for a home ?’ 

Rosalie stared at him. He was laughing in a confused, awk- 
ward way, and his face was growing redder and redder. Before 
she could answer he went on: 

‘There’s your name now—it be a pretty ’un. I do ’low it ’ud 
seem almost a pity to change it, an’ yet if ye was to lose the 
name ye might get the thing.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, sir,’ cried she, growing red in her 
turn. 

‘Why, Goldring, you know. “Tis a token, as I said jist now. 
If you was to get married you wouldn’t be Goldring no more, and 
yet ye’d be getting a Gold Ring, d’ye see—a weddin’-ring !’ 

‘Qh,’ said Rosalie distantly. 

‘If I might make so bold as to ax, have ye been a-keepin’ 
company wi’ any young man, miss ?’ 

‘No,’ she returned, ‘I don’t care for young men.’ 

‘Well done,’ cried Fyander excitedly, ‘well done, my dear! 
That shows your spirit. Come, what ’ud ye say to an old one?’ 

His blue eyes were nearly jumping out of his head, his honest 
face was all puckered into smiles. 

‘Come,’ he cried, ‘’tis an offer! Here be I, an old one, yet 
not so very old neither, and uncommon tough. I wants a missus 
terrible bad. I’ve a’ been on the look-out for one this half-year, 

but I didn’t expect to take up with a leading article like you. 
Well, and ye be lookin’ for a home, and ye bain’t a-keepin’ 
company wi’ nobody. I'd make ye so comfortable as ever I could. 
I'd not grudge ye nothing, no more than your grandfather. I’ve 
a-worked hard all my life and I’ve got together a nice bit o’ 
money, and bought my farm. There’s seventy head of milch 
cows on it now, not to speak o’ young beasts and pigs and that. 
Ye might be missus there, and make so many cheeses as ever ye 
pleased. How old might ye be, my maid?’ 

‘Eighteen,’ returned Rosalie tremulously; she had been 
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gazing at him with large startled eyes, but had made no attempt 
to interrupt him. 

‘Eighteen! Well, and I’m fifty-eight. There’s forty years 
a-tween us, but, Lord, what’s forty years? I can mind when I 
were eighteen year of age the same as if ’twere yesterday, and I 
can mind as I did think myself as old and as wise as I be now. 
Come, my dear, what’s forty year? I’m hale and hearty, and I’d 
be so good to ye as ever I could ; and you be lonesome and deso- 
late—thrown upon the world, as I say. Come, let’s make it up 
together comfortable. Say the word, and ye can snap your fingers 
at anyone who interferes wi’ ye. My place is just so big as this— 
bigger. Well, now, is it a bargain ?’ 

‘I think it is,’ murmured Rosalie. ‘I—I don’t know what 
else to do, and I think you look kind.’ 


Late on that same evening Mr. Fyander reached home; and 
after attending to his horse and casting a cursory glance round to 
ascertain that nothing had gone wrong in his absence, he betook 
himself across the fields to the house of his next neighbour and 
great crony, Isaac Sharpe. 

He found his friend seated in the armchair by the chimney 
corner. Isaac, being a bachelor-man, paid small heed to the 
refinements which were recently beginning to be in vogue among 
his class, and habitually sat in the kitchen. The old woman who 
acted as housekeeper to him had gone home, and he was alone in 
the wide, flagged room, which looked cheerful enough just now, 
lit up as it was by the wood fire, which danced gaily on the 
yellow walls, and threw gigantic shadows of the hams and flitches 
suspended from the great oaken beams, on the ceiling. He was 
just in the act of shaking out the ashes from his pipe, previous to 
retiring for the night, when Elias entered and greeted him with 
no small astonishment. 

‘Be it you, "Lias? I were just a-goin’ to lock up and go to 
roost.’ 

Elias creaked noisily across the great kitchen, and, stand- 
ing opposite Sharpe in the chimney corner, looked down at him 
for a moment without speaking. The other tapped his pipe on 
the iron hob nearest him and continued to gaze interrogatively 
at the new-comer. He was about the same age as Fyander but 
looked younger, his burly form being straight and his sunburnt 
face more lightly touched by the hand of time. Hair, beard, and 
whiskers, alike abundant, were of a uniform pepper-and-salt— 
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there being more pepper than salt in the mixture; when he 
smiled he displayed a set of teeth in no less excellent preservation. 

As Elias continued to gaze down at him with an odd sheepish 
expression, and without speaking, he himself took the initiative. 

‘Ye called round to tell me about the sale, I suppose? Well, 
I take it very kind of ye, ’Lias, though I wasn’t for your goin’ 
after that new-fangled machine. I do ‘low ye'll ha’ give a big 
price for ’t.’ 

His tone had a tinge of severity, and it was noticeable 
throughout that his attitude towards Fyander was somewhat 
dictatorial, though in truth Fyander was the older as well as the 
richer man. 

‘ Nay now, nay now, the latter returned quickly, ‘ ye be wrong 
for once, Isaac. ‘Tis a wonderful bargain: things was goin’ 
oncommon cheap. There was hurdles to be picked up for next 
to nothin’. I were a-thinkin’ of you, Isaac, and a-wishin’ ye’d ha’ 
comed wi’ me. Yes, hurdles was goin’ wonderful cheap. They'd 
ha’ come in handy for your sheep.’ 

Isaac grunted; since he had not thought fit to accompany his 
friend, he was rather annoyed at being told of the bargains he had 
missed. 

‘It was a long way to travel,’ he remarked. ‘ Did you have to 
go into Dorchester ?’ 

‘Nay, I turned off by Yellowham Hill. Banford’s about four 
mile out o’ Dorchester, and I cut off a good bit that way.’ 

‘Well, ye’ve a-got the hoer,’ grunted Isaac. ‘ Did you bid for 
anything else ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t bid for it,’ returned Elias with a sheepish 
chuckle ; ‘but I’ve a-met with a wonderful piece of luck out 
yonder.’ 

He paused, slowly rubbed his hands, chuckled again, and, 
finally bending down so that his face was on a level with Sharpe’s, 
said slowly and emphatically : 

‘Isaac, you'll be a-hearing summat on Sunday as ‘ull surprise 
ye.’ 

Isaac, who from force of habit had replaced his empty pipe in 
his mouth, now took it out, gaped at his interlocutor for a full 
half-minute, and finally said : 

‘ What be I a-goin’ to hear o’ Sunday ?’ 

‘Banns! My banns,’ announced Fyander, triumphant, but 
shamefaced too. 

‘What!’ ejaculated Isaac, in a tone of immeasurable disgust. 
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‘Ye be at it again, be ye? I never did see sich a man for wed- 
lock. Why, this here ’ull make the third of ’em.’ 

‘Come,’ returned Elias plaintively, ‘that’s none of my fault. 
My missuses don’t last—that’s where ’tis. I did think the last ’un 
’ud ha’ done my time, but she goes an’ drops off just at our busiest 
season. If I be so much o’ a marryin’ man, ’tis because the Lord 
in His mystreerious ways has seen fit to deal hardly wi I. Ye 
know as well as me, don’t ye, Isaac, as a dairy-farmer can’t get 
on nohow wi out a wife.’ 

‘ Aye, ’tis what I’ve always said,’ agreed Isaac. ‘ There may 
be profit in the dairy-farming, but there’s a deal o’ risk. What 
wi cows dyin’, and bein’ forced to toll a woman about, ’tis more 
bother nor it’s worth. Why didn’t ye do same as me, and keep 
sheep and grow roots? Ah, what with roots, and what with corn, a 
man can get on as well that way as your way—and there’s less risk.’ 

‘ Well, I’ve a-been brought up to it, d’ye see, Isaac—that’s it. 
My father was a dairyman before me—in a less way, to be sure. 
Ah, it were a struggle for him, I tell ye. He did ha’ to pay thir- 
teen pound for every cow he rented of old Meatyard, what was 
master then. Thirteen pound! Think of that. Why, I used 
to hear him say as pounds and pounds went through his hands 
before he could count as he’d made a penny.’ 

‘Ah!’ remarked Mr. Sharpe, with the placid interest of one 
who hears an oft-told tale. ‘But then pastures and house-rent 
and all were counted in that—your father paid no rent for ’em, 
did he? And Meatyard found him in cows, and kept him in hay 
and oil-cake and that ?’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Elias unwillingly ; for the enumeration of these 
extenuating circumstances detracted from the picturesque aspect 
of the case. ‘Oh, yes, he did that, but my father he al’ays said 
it were a poor way o’ makin’ a livin’. ‘Save up, "Lias, my boy,” 
he al’ays did use to say toI. ‘Save up and buy a bit o’ land for 
yourself.” So I scraped and scrimped and laid by; and my first 
missus, she were a very thrifty body, a very thrifty body she 
were. She put her shoulder to the wheel too, and when old Meat- 
yard died we bought the farm, and things did prosper wi’ us very 
well since—till my last poor wife died ; then all did go wrong wi’ I. 
Aye, as I say, if Ido seem more set on matrimony than other folks, 
tis because the Lord ha’ marked I out for’t. Now you, Isaac, 
never was called that way, seemingly.’ 

‘Nay,’ agreed Isaac, ‘I never were a-called that way. I never 
could do wi’ women-folk about. I’ve seed too much of ’em when 
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I were a young ’un. Lord, what a cat-and-dog life my poor father 
and mother did lead, to be sure! He liked a drop o’ drink, my 
father did; and when he’d had a glass too much I’ve seen my 
mother pull the hair out of his head by handfuls—ah, that I 
have. But father, he’d never complain. Soon as she'd leave go 
of him he’d stoop down and pick up all the hair as she’d a-pulled 
out of his head. He'd put it in a box—ah, many’s the time he’ve 
a-showed it to me arter him and her had had a fallin’ out, and 
he’d say to me, “‘ Never you go fur to get married, my boy,” and 
I'd say, ‘“‘ Nay, father,” and I’ve a-kept my word.’ 

‘ Your poor sister kep’ house for you a good bit, though, didn’t 
she, after she lost her husband? And you were uncommon fond 
o’ the boy.’ 

‘Yes, it be different wi’ a sister—particularly one as knows 
she haven’t got no right to be there. She werea very quiet body, 
poor Eliza were. I were quite sorry when she and the little chap 
shifted to Dorchester ; but she thought she’d do better in business.’ 

‘ Well, but you were a good friend to she,’ remarked Elias, ‘ both 
to she and her boy. Ye paid his passage to “Merica arter she 
died, poor thing, didn’t ye ?’ 

‘Ah, I did pay his passage to "Merica, and I did gi’ him a bit 
o’ money in hand to start wi’, out there. Well, but you ha’n’t told 
me the name o’ your new missus.’ 

‘Rosalie Goldring is her name,’ returned Elias, lowering his 
voice confidentially. ‘ Rosalie Goldring—nice name, b’ain’t it ? 
Soon’s I heard her name I took it for a kind o’ token.’ 

‘Ah! there be a good many Goldrings Dorchester side,’ 
remarked Isaac. ‘Was that what took you off so far away? 
You’ve been a-coortin’ and never dropped a hint o’ it.’ 

‘ Nay now, I never so much as set eyes on her till this very 
day. But being so bad off for a wife, and so put about wi’ all the 
waste as is a-goin’ on at my place, I thought I'd make sure o’ her, 
so I axed her. And she were glad enough to take me—she’s 
Giles Stelling’s granddaughter, d’ye see, and she has to turn out 
now.’ 

‘Old Stelling’s granddaughter,’ repeated Isaac with emphasis. 
‘Granddaughter? He must ha’ been a terrible old man.’ 

‘I do ‘low he were—old enough,’ replied Elias hastily. ‘ Well, 
now I’ve a-told ye the news, Isaac, I think I might as well take 
myself home again. My head be all in a whirl wi’ so much tra- 
vellin’ and one thing and another. Good-night to ye, Isaac; ye 
must be sure an’ come over to see the new turnip-hoer to-morrow.’ 
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A little more than three weeks later Fyander brought home 
his bride, and Isaac Sharpe cleaned himself, and strolled up in 
the evening to congratulate the couple. Elias admitted him, his 
face wreathed with smiles, and his whole person smartened up 
and rejuvenated. 

‘Come in, Isaac, come in. The wife’s gone upstairs to get 
ready for supper, but she'll be down in a minute.’ 

‘I give you joy,’ said Sharpe gruffly. 

‘ Thank ’ee, Isaac, thank ’ee. Come in and take a chair. Ye 
may fill your pipe too—she doesn’t object to a pipe.’ 

‘ Who doesn’t object to a pipe?’ said Isaac staring, with a 
great hand on each knee. 

‘Why, Mrs. Fyander doesn’t. Oh, Isaac, I be a-favoured so. 
I told you the A’mighty had marked me out for wedlock; well, I 
can truly say that this here missus promises to be the best o’ the 
three. Wait till ye see her, and you'll think I’m in luck.’ 

Isaac gazed at him with a kind of stolid compassion, shook his 
head, deliberately filled his pipe, and fell to smoking. Elias did the 
same, and after he had puffed for a moment or two broke silence. 

‘Ah! ye’ll find her most agree’ble. I did mention to her that 
you be used to drop in of a Sunday, and she did make no objec- 
tions—no objections at all.’ 

‘Didn’t she?’ returned Isaac. ‘Come, that’s a good thing.’ 
He paused for a moment, the veins in his forehead swelling. ‘I 
don’t know but if she had made objections I shouldn’t ha’ come 
all the same,’ he continued presently. ‘I’ve a-come here Sunday 
arter Sunday for twenty year and more. It wouldn’t seem very 
natural to stop away now.’ 

‘Nay, sure,’ agreed Fyander nervously ; ‘ ’twouldn’t seem at 
all natural.’ 

The sound of a light foot was now heard crossing the room 
overhead and descending the stairs. 

‘That be her,’ remarked Elias excitedly. 

The door opened, and a tall well-formed figure stood out- 
lined against the background of fire-lit kitchen. It was almost 
dusk in the parlour where the two men sat. 

‘ Why, you’re all in the dark here!’ observed a cheerful voice. 
‘Shall I light the lamp, Elias ?’ 

‘Do, my dear, do. This here be Mr. Isaac Sharpe, our next 
neighbour, as you’ve a-heard me talk on often. Isaac, here’s Mrs. 
Fyander.’ 


Isaac wedged his pipe firmly into the corner of his mouth, and 
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extended a large hand ; according to the code of manners preva- 
lent in that neighbourhood, it was not considered necessary to rise 
when you greeted a lady. 

‘How d’ye do, mum? I give you joy,’ he remarked. 

When her hand was released Mrs. Fyander sought and found 
lamp and matches, and removed the shade and chimney, always 
with such quick decided movements that Isaac remarked to him- 
self approvingly that she wasn’t very slack about her work. She 
struck a match, bending over the lamp, and suddenly the light 
flared up. Isaac leaned forward in his favourite attitude, a hand on 
either knee, and took a good look at the new-comer ; then drawing 
himself back, and removing his pipe from his mouth, he shot an 
indignant glance at Fyander. 

‘Come, that looks more cheerful,’ remarked the unconscious 
bride ; ‘and supper will be ready in a minute. Ill go and get the 
cloth.’ 

As she vanished the new-made husband bent over anxiously to 
his friend. 

‘What do you think of her?’ he remarked, jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder. 

‘Elias,’ returned his friend wrathfully and reproachfully, ‘I 
didn’t expect it of ye; no, that I didn’t. At your time of life and 
arter buryin’ two of ’em! Nay now, I didn’t think it of you. 
The least you might do was to pick out a staid woman.’ 

‘Come, come,’ retorted Fyander ; ‘ she’s young, but that’ll wear 
off, Isaac—she’ll mend in time.’ 

‘It bain’t only that she be young,’ resumed Sharpe, still 
severe and indignant. ‘But I do think, ’Lias, takin’ everything 
into consideration, that it ’ud ha’ been more natural and more 
decent, I might say, for you to ha’ got married to somebody more 
suited to ye. Why, man, your new missus be a regular beauty!’ 
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PART I.—THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Oh, Sir! the good die first ..... 
WoRrRDSWORTH. 


Aa! Nichol’s now laid in his grave, 
Bi t’ side of his fadder and mudder ; 
The war] not frae deoth could yen save, 
-We a’ gang off,—teane after t’other, 
A CUMBERLAND BALLAD. 


SunDayY noontide ; and a warm Sunday too. The little congrega- 
tion pouring out of the ivy-grown church in the hollow seemed 
to have found the heat within oppressive; the men were wiping 
their moist brows previous to assuming the hard uncompromising 
hats which alone could do justice to the day, and the women 
fanned themselves with their clean white handkerchiefs, or sniffed 
ostentatiously at the squat, oddly shaped bottles of smelling-salts, 
or nosegays of jessamine and southernwood, with which they had 
provided themselves. In the village proper sundry non-church- 
goers waited the return of their more pious brethren ; one or two 
lads sat expectantly on stiles, on the look-out for their respective 
sweethearts, whom they would escort homewards, and with whom 
they would possibly make appointments for a stroll at some later 
hour of the day. Children, with important faces, might be seen 
returning from the bakehouse, carefully carrying the Sunday 
dinner covered with a clean cloth; and a few older men and 
women stood about their doorsteps, or leaned over their garden 
gates, with the intention of waylaying their homeward-bound 
neighbours and extracting from them items concerning a very 
important event which had recently taken place in the vicinity. 

One very fat old lady, propping herself with difficulty against 
the lintel of her door, hailed her opposite neighbour eagerly. 

‘Good-day, Mrs. Paddock. Did ye chance to notice if master 
have a-gone by yet?’ 

‘Nay, he haven’t a-come this way—not so far as I know, 
returned the other. ‘They do say he takes on terrible about 
poor Mr. Fyander.’ 
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‘ Ah!’ said the first speaker with a long-drawn breath, ‘ he’d 
be like to, I do “low, seein’ what friends they was. Folks d’ say as 
Fyander have very like left him summat.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, he'll leave it all in a lump to she. He thought 
the world of the missus. He'll be sure to ha’ left it to she— 
wiout she marries again. Then—well, then, very like Mr. 
Sharpe will come in. Poor Mr. Fyander, ’tis a sad thing to ha’ 
never chick nor child to leave your money to.’ 

‘Ah, sure, ’tis a pity they didn’t have no children. I reckon 
Mr. Fyander looked to have ’em, seein’ he’d picked out such a fine 
shapely maid. He were a fine man too, though he were gettin’ 
into years, to be sure, when he wedher. Not but what a body ’ud 
ha’ expected the old gentleman to last a good bit longer. Sixty- 
two they d’ say he were.’ 

‘ Well, and that’s no age to speak on! Lord, I were that upset 
when I heerd he were took I’m not the better of it yet.’ 

‘Ay, ‘tis a terrible visitation! All as has hearts must 
feel it.’ 

‘I do assure ye, Mrs. Belbin, I’ve scarce closed my eyes since, 
and when I do drop off towards mornin’ I do dream—'tis fearful 
what Ido dream! This very night, I tell ye, I thought the End 
had come, and we was all a-bein’ judged yon in church. The 
Lord A’mighty Hisself was a-sittin’ up in gallery a-judging of 
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‘ Bless me,’ interrupted Mrs. Belbin, ‘and what were A’mighty 
God like to look on, Mrs. Paddock ?’ 

‘Oh, He were beautiful—wi’ broad large features and a very 
piercin’ eye—but He had a beautiful smile. I thought, if ye can 
understand, that some was a-goin’ up to the right and some to 
the left. Yes, we was all bein’ judged, taking our turns. Squire 
fust, and then his lady, and then all the young ladies and gentle- 
men a-goin’ up one after t’other and a-bein’ judged : 

‘ Well, well!’ commented Mrs. Belbin, throwing up her eyes 
and hands. ‘ All so natural like, wan’t it?’ 

She had evidently been much impressed by the strict order of 
precedence observed by the actors in this visionary drama. 

‘Well, then I seed farmers a-goin’ up ; 

‘Did ye see poor Farmer Fyander?’ inquired the other 
eagerly. 

‘Nay, nay. He weren’t there, strange to say. “T ’ud ha’ 
been natural to see him—him bein’ dead, ye know—but he weren’t 
there. But I see master a-bein’ judged.’ 
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‘Did ye, now? and where did he go? He’s a good man—he’d 
be like to go up’ards. Were Hamworthy there—the butcher, I 
mean? I wonder what the A’mighty ’ud say to the short weights 
that he do give us poor folk!’ 

‘Nay, I didn’t see him, fur it were a-comin’ nigh my turn, and 
I were that a-feared I couldn’t think o’ nothin’ else. And when I 
did get up to walk up under gallery I thought my legs did give 
way and down I plumped—and that did awaken me up.’ 

‘ Well, it was a wonderful dream, Mrs. Paddock. I’m not sur- 
prised as you be feelin’ a bit poorly to-day. “Tis astonishing 
what folks d’ dream when they’re upset. I do assure ye when my 
stummick’s a bit out of order I’m hag-rid all night. Last Sunday 
‘twas, I did dream I seed a great big toad sittin’ on piller, and I 
hollered out and hit at him, and Belbin he cotched me by the 
hand, “‘ Good gracious !” says he, ‘‘ what be’st thumpin’ me like that 
for?” ‘ Why,” says I, “ bain’t there a toad on piller?” “ Nay 
now,” says he, “ there’s nothin’ at all; but you've a-hit me sich a 
crack upon the chops that Pll lay P’'ll have the toothache for a week.”’ 

‘Td never go for to say as dreams didn’t mean summat, 
though,’ said Mrs. Paddock. ‘Aye, I’ve great faith in dreams and 
tokens and sich. Ye mind old Maria Gillingham? Folks 
always used to think her a bit of a witch, but she never did 
nobody much harm seemingly. It were but the day before she 
died as I did meet her. ‘‘ You look poorly, Maria,” says I. “I be 
like to be poorly, Mrs. Paddock,” says she. “I’m near my end,” 
she says. “I’ve had a token.” ‘“ You don’t tell me?” says I. 
“Yes,” she said, “I were a-sittin’ in chimbly corner just now, and 
three great blue-bottles did come flyin’ in wi’ crape upon their 
wings, and they did fly three times round my head, and they did 
say, Soon gone! Soon gone! Soon gone!”’ 

‘Ah,’ commented Mrs. Belbin, ‘and she were soon gone, 
weren’t she ?’ 

‘She were,’ agreed Mrs. Paddock lugubriously. ‘They did 
find her lyin’ wi’ her head under the table next day, stone dead. 
. . » But here’s Rose Bundy a-comin’ down the road. Well, Rose, 
was the widow in church ?’ | 

‘Ay, I seed her,’ cried Rose, a fat red-cheeked girl, with 
round black eyes at this moment gleaming with excitement. 
‘She did have on such lovely weeds—ye never saw such weeds. 
There was crape on ’em very nigh all over. She did have a great 
long fall as did come to her knees very near, and another much 
the same a-hanging down at the back o’ her bonnet, and her skirt 
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was covered with crape—and I think there was truly more black 
than white to her han’kercher. Ah, it was a-goin’ all the time 
under her veil—fust her eyes and then her nose. Poor thing! 
she do seem to feel her loss dreadful.’ 

‘And well she may,’ said Mrs. Paddock emphatically. ‘A 
good husband same as Fyander bain’t to be picked up every 
day.’ 

‘ Why, he was but a old man,’ retorted the girl. ‘ Mrs. Fyander’ll 
soon have plenty o young chaps a-comin’ to coort her; they 
d’ say as Mr. Fyander have a-left her every single penny he had, 
to do what she likes wi’! She'll soon take up wi’ some smart 
young fellow—i: isn’t in natur’ to expect a handsome young body 
same as her to go on frettin’ for ever after a old man, let him 
be so good as he may.’ 

‘ Nay now, nay now,’ cried Mrs. Belbin authoritatively, ‘ ’twill 
be this way, as you'll soon see. Mr. Fyander will ha’ left the 
widow his money and farm and all, as long as she do be a widow, 
but if she goes for to change her state, why then o’ coorse it’ll go 
to somebody else. There never was a man livin’-—and more par- 
ticularly a old one—as could make up his mind to leave his 
money behind him for a woman to spend on another man. That'll 
be it, yell find. Mrs. Fyander’ll keep her money as long as she 
d’ keep her mournin’.’ 

‘Here be master, now, announced her opposite neighbour, 
craning her head a little further out of the doorway. ‘The poor 
man, he do look upset and sorrowful.’ 

The eyes of all the little party fixed themselves on the 
approaching figure. Mr. Sharpe was clad in Sunday gear of 
prosperous broadcloth, and wore, somewhat on the back of his 
head, a tall hat so antiquated as to shape and so shaggy as to 
texture that the material of which it was composed may possibly 
have been beaver. His large face was at that moment absolutely 
devoid of all expression ; Mrs. Paddock’s remark, therefore, seemed 
to be dictated by a somewhat lively imagination. He nodded 
absently as the women greeted him, which they did very respect- 
fully, as both their husbands worked under him, but wheeled 
round after he had passed the group to address Mrs. Paddock. 

‘Tll take those chicken off you as you was a-speakin’ on if 
you'll fetch ’em up to my place to-week. The fox have a-took a 
lot of mine, and I be loath to disappoint my customers.’ 

‘Tl fetch ’em up, sir, so soon as I can. These be terrible 
times, Mr. Sharpe, bain’t they? Sich losses as we've a-had last 
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week! The fox he’ve a-been terrible mischeevous; and poor 
Mr. Fyander—he were took very unexpected, weren’t he ?’ 

‘Ah!’ agreed Mr. Sharpe. 

‘You'll be the one to miss him, sir. As we was sayin’, 
Mrs. Belbin and me, Mr. Sharpe ’ull be the one to miss him. 
Ye did use to go there every Sunday reg’lar, Mr. Sharpe, didn’t 
ye?’ 

‘Ah!’ agreed the farmer again. His large face seemed just 
as expressionless as before, but a close observer might have 
detected a sudden suffusion of colour to the eyelids. 

‘They d’say as Mrs. Fyander be takin’ on terrible,’ put in 
Mrs. Belbin, folding her arms across her ample bosom, and 
settling herself for a good chat with an air of melancholy enjoy- 
ment. ‘She is a nice young woman—yes, she’s that; and the 
merriage did turn out wonderful well, though folks did think it a 
bit foolish o’ Mr. Fyander to choose sich a young maid at his 
time o’ life. But he was lonesome, poor man, losing his first wife 
so long ago, and the children dying so young, and his second 
missus bein’ took too. But, well, as I d’ say, the last marriage 
turned out wonderful well; there was never a word said again’ 
Mrs. Fyander.’ 

‘There was never a word to be said,’ returned Mr. Sharpe 
somewhat sternly. 

‘Yes, just what I d’ say,’ chimed in Mrs. Paddock. ‘ His 
ch’ice was a good ’un. She be a nice body, Mrs. Fyander be.’ 

‘Ah!’ agreed the farmer, ‘I d’ ‘low she be a nice plain young 
woman. Her husband have a-proved that he did think his ch’ice 
a good ’un, for he’ve a-left her everything as he had in the 
world.’ 

‘But not if she marries again, sir, sure?’ cried both the 
women together. 

‘Lard,’ added Mrs. Belbin, ‘ he’d never ha’ been sich a sammy 
as to let her keep everything if she goes for to take another 


man.’ 


‘She be left house and farm, stock and money, onconditional,’ 


returned Mr. Sharpe emphatically. And he passed on, leaving 
the gossips aghast. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The time I’ve lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 
The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes, 
Has been my heart’s undoing. 
THOMAS MOORE. 


THE subject of the conversation recently recorded was slowly 
removing her ‘ blacks,’ and laying them carefully away on the 
lavender-scented shelves in the desolate upper chamber of the 
home which had suddenly grown so lonely. Divested of the 
flowing mantle, the tall, well-moulded figure was set off by its 
close-fitting black robe; and the face, which had been hidden 
from view by the thick folds of crape, proved able to stand the 
test of the glaring summer sunshine. The adjective ‘ plain,’ 
applied to the widow by her late husband’s friend, must be taken 
only in its local sense as signifying ‘simple and straightforward ;’ 
even to the indifferent eyes of this elderly yeoman Rosalie’s beauty 
had ripened and increased during the four years that had elapsed 
since her marriage with his friend. The black lashes which shaded 
her lovely eyes were still wet; the red lips quivered, and the 
bosom heaved convulsively. Most of the friends and neighbours 
of the late Mr. Fyander would have been astonished—not to say 
scandalised—at the sight of such grief. It was quite decent and 
becoming to cry in church where everybody was looking at you, 
but to cry when you were alone for an old man of sixty-two— 
when you had been left in undisputed possession of all his 
property, and might with perfect impunity marry again at the 
earliest possible opportunity—it was not only unreasonable and 
foolish, but rank ingratitude for the most merciful dispensation of 
Providence. 

But Mrs. Fyander continued to sob to herself, and to look 
blankly round the empty room, and out at the wide fields where 
the familiar figure had been wont to roam; and when, taking 
the new widow’s cap from its box, she arranged it on the top of 
her abundant hair, she could not repress a fresh gush of tears. 

‘Poor Fyander!’ she said to herself, ‘he wouldn’t let me 
wear it if he knew. It makes me a perfect fright, and is so 
cumbersome and so much in the way. But I'll wear it all the 
same. Nobody shall say I’m wanting in respect to his memory. 
Dear, dear, not a week gone yet! It seems more like a year.’ 
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She descended the stairs slowly, and entered the parlour. 
There was the high-backed chair where Fyander used to sit wait- 
ing for the Sunday midday meal; there also was the stool on 
which he supported his gouty leg. Opposite was another chair, 
invariably occupied by Farmer Sharpe on Sunday afternoons, 
when, after a walk round his neighbour’s land, he came in for a 
chat and a smoke. Mrs. Fyander herself had always sat at the 
table, joining in the conversation from time to time, after she had 
mixed for her husband and his friend the stiff glass of grog of 
which it was their custom to partake. Fyander said nobody 
mixed it so well as she, and even Mr. Sharpe occasionally nodded 
approval, and generously agreed that she was a first-rate hand. 

She wondered idly if Mr. Sharpe would come to-day; she 
almost hoped he would. She did not like to walk round the 
fields alone—people would think it strange, too—and it was so 
lonely and so dreary sitting by herself in the house. 

But Mr. Sharpe’s chair remained empty all that afternoon ; 
Mrs. Fyander, however, had other visitors. It was getting near 
tea-time, and she was looking forward somewhat anxiously to the 
arrival of that meal which would make a break in the dismal 
hours, when a genteel knock at the door startled her. She knew 
it was not Isaac, for it was his custom to walk in uninvited, and 
thought it might be some other neighbour coming with a word 
of comfort. She was surprised, however, when the maid ushered 
in a tall, stout young man, whom she recognised as the son of 
one of the leading tradespeople in the town. Andrew Burge’s 
father was, indeed, not only cab and coach proprietor on a large 
scale, but also undertaker, and Rosalie now remembered that her 
actual visitor had taken a prominent part at her husband’s 
funeral. 

‘I jest called to see how you might be getting on, Mrs. 
Fyander,’ he remarked, ‘ and to offer my respectful condoliences. 
"Twas a melancholy occasion where we met last, Mrs. Fyander.’ 

‘ It was indeed,’ said Rosalie ; adding, somewhat stiffly, ‘ Take 
a seat, Mr. Burge.’ 

Mr. Burge took a seat—not one of the ordinary chairs which 
Mrs. Fyander indicated with a general wave of the hand, but poor 
Elias’s own particular one, which was, as has been stated, esta- 
blished in the chimney-corner. It happened to be directly 
opposite to the one in which Rosalie had been sitting—Isaac 
Sharpe’s usual chair—and was no doubt chosen by the visitor on 
account of its agreeable proximity to his hostess. Anybody more 
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unlike its former occupant it would be hard to imagine. Andrew 
was, as has been said, tall and stout, with black eyes, closely 
resembling boot-buttons in size and expression, a florid complexion, 
and very sleek black hair. He conveyed a general impression of 
bursting out of his clothes; his coat appearing to be too tight, 
his trousers too short, his collar too high, and his hat, when he 
wore it, too small. This hat he carefully placed upon the ground 
between his legs, and drew from its crown a large white pocket- 
handkerchief, which he flourished almost in a professional manner. 

‘I feels,’ he went on, attuning his voice to the melancholy 
tone in harmony with this proceeding—‘I feels that any con- 
doliences, let them be so sincere as they may, falls immaterially 
short of the occasion. The late Mr. Elias Fyander was universally 
respected by the townsfolk of Branston as well as by his own 
immediate neighbours.’ 

‘ You are very kind,’ said Rosalie, feeling that she must make 
a remark, and inwardly chiding herself for the frenzied impatience 
with which she had longed to turn him out of her husband’s chair. 
After all, the poor young man was unconscious of offence, and 
meant well. 

‘It was, I may say, Mrs. Fyander, a object of congratulation 
to me that I was able to pay the deceased a last melancholy 
tribute. P’r’aps you didn’t chance to observe that it was me druv 
the ’earse ?’ 

‘I knew I had seen you there,’ said the widow, in a low voice, 
‘but I couldn’t for the moment recollect where.’ 

‘It would ha’ fallen in better wi’ my own wishes,’ went on 
Andrew, ‘ if I could ha’ driven both o’ you. But my father told 
me you didn’t fancy the notion o’ the Jubilee ’earse.’ 

‘You mean that combined hearse and mourning coach?’ 
cried Rosalie. ‘No, indeed! Why, the coffin is put crosswise 
behind the driver’s legs, just like a bale of goods. I think it’s 
dreadful !’ 

‘Nay now,’ returned Andrew, ‘we are most careful to show 
every respect to the pore corpse. The compartment is made 
special—glazed, and all quite beautiful. Some people thinks it a 
privilege for the mourners to be sittin’ behind, so close to their 
dear departed. And then think of the expense it saves—only one 
pair of horses needed, you know! Not but what expense is no 
object to you; and of course, your feelin’s bein’ o’ that delicate 
natur’, you felt, I suppose, it would be almost too ’arrowing.’ 
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‘I know I couldn’t bear the idea,’ she cried. ‘The Jubilee 
hearse, do you call it? How came you to give it such a name?’ 

‘Ah! Why, you see, it was entirely my father’s idea, and he 
had it built in the Jubilee year. He thought, you know, he’d 
like to do something a little special that year by way of showin’ 
his loyalty. Ah, he spared no expense in carryin’ of it out, I do 
assure ’ee. Well, as I was sayin’, Mrs. Fyander, it would have 
been a great pleasure to me to have given you both a token of 
respect and sympathy at the same time, but, since it wasn’t to be, 
I followed what I thought would be most in accordance with your 
wishes, and I showed my respect for your feelin’s by driving the 
remains.’ 

Here he flourished the handkerchief again and raised the boot- 
button eyes to Mrs. Fyander’s face. 

‘IT am, of course, grateful for any tribute of respect to my dear 
husband,’ she said. 

‘Yes,’ resumed Mr. Burge, ‘I thought you’d look on it in that 
light ; but I should have thought it a privilege to drive you, Mrs. 
Fyander.’ 

Rosalie made some inarticulate rejoinder. 

‘I thought I’d just call round and explain my motives,’ he 
went on, ‘and also take the opportunity of offering in person my 
best condoliences.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Rosalie. 

‘I may speak, I think,’ remarked Andrew pompously, ‘ in the 
name of the whole borough of Branston. There was, I might say, 
but one mournful murmur when the noos of his death came to 
town. But one mournful murmur, I do assure ’ee, Mrs. Fyander.’ 

Rosalie looked up gratefully ; the young man certainly meant 
well and this information was gratifying. She felt a little thrill 
of melancholy pleasure at the thought of the universal esteem 
and respect in which her poor Elias had been held. . But meeting 
the hard expressionless gaze of Mr. Burge’s tight little eyes, the 
appreciative compliment died upon her lips. 

‘So now,’ resumed the visitor, diving for his hat and carefully 
tucking away the handkerchief in its lining—‘ now, Mrs. Fyander, 
having spoken for myself and for my fellow-townsmen, and having 
assured myself that you are no worse in health than might have 
been expected under these extraneous circumstances, I will 
withdraw.’ 

He rose, ducked his head, extended his hand, and solemnly 
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pumped Rosalie’s up and down for about two minutes; finally 
backing to the door. 

As he let himself out he almost fell over another caller who 
was at that moment raising his hand to the knocker. This was 
a dapper gentleman of about his own age, with an alert and 
sprightly air and a good-humoured, sharp-featured face. 

Rosalie, just standing within the half-open parlour-door, 
caught sight of the new-comer and wondered who he might be. 
In a moment he had set her doubts at rest. 

‘ Good-day, ma’am,’ ue remarked, advancing cheerily with out- 
stretched hand. ‘I must introduce myself, I see; I’m not so well 
known to you as you are to me. My name is Cross—Samuel 
Cross—and I am one of Mr. Robinson’s clerks. Robinson and 
Bradbury, solicitors, you know—that’s who I am. I just called 
round to—to make a few remarks with regard to certain business 
matters in the hands of our firm.’ 

‘Won't you sit down ?’ said Rosalie, hastily taking possession 
of her husband’s chair. It should not, if she could help it, again 
be desecrated that day. She pointed out a small one, but Mr. 
Samuel Cross, without noticing the intimation, stepped quickly 
forward and seated himself opposite to the widow in the chair she 
had just vacated—lIsaac Sharpe’s chair. Rosalie contemplated him 
with knitted brows; since Mr. Sharpe, that trusted friend, had not 
thought fit to occupy his customary place himself that afternoon, 
she felt ill pleased at the intrusion of this presumptuous stranger. 

What a callow little shrimp of a man it was, to be sure, and 
how unlike, with his spare form and small narrow face—a face 
which she mentally compared to that of a weasel—to the large, 
bland personality of Isaac ! 

‘A matter of business,’ she said drily. ‘I am surprised that 
Mr. Robinson should send you on Sunday.’ 

‘Oh, this is quite an informal visit, Mrs. Fyander; not at all 
official. I came of my own accord—I may say, in my private 
capacity. This here isn’t a six-and-eightpenny affair. He! he!’ 

‘Oh!’ said Rosalie, even more drily than before. 

‘No; seeing, Mrs. Fyander, that you are left so peculiarly 
lonely and desolate I just thought to myself that it would be 
only kind to call in in passing and mention that your business 
matters, Mrs. Fyander, are in a most satisfactory position. I 
have frequently heard our firm remark that they seldom had to 
deal with affairs more satisfactory and straightforward.’ 
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‘My husband had a very clear head for business,’ said Mrs. 
Fyander. ‘I always found that.’ 

‘’Tisn’t that alone,’ rejoined the young man, ‘it is, if I may 
be permitted to express an opinion, the very satisfactory manner 
in which he has disposed of his property, on which I feel bound to 
congratulate you. I called round, private as I say, jist to let you 
know as all was most satisfactory.’ 

‘Thank you. I had no doubt about it,’ said Rosalie, sur- 
veying her visitor with increasing disfavour as he leered at her 
from the depth of Isaac’s capacious chair. 

‘Ladies,’ he pursued, with an ingratiating wriggle—‘ ladies is 
apt to be easily alarmed when legal matters is under discussion. 
The very terms which come so natural to us are apt to frighten 
them. Lor’ bless you, I dessay when Mr. Robinson do talk about 
testamentary dispositions and such like it makes you feel quite 
nervous. But ’tis only the sound of the words as is strange; the 
thing itself [meaning the testamentary dispositions of the late 
lamented Mr. Fyander] is, I do assure you, most satisfactory. 
What with the freehold property, meanin’ the farm and the 
money invested in such good and safe securities—you may be sure 
that they are good and safe, Mrs. Fyander; for I may ventur’ to 
tell you in confidence that the late lamented used to consult our 
firm with regard to his investments—I have pleasure in assuring 
you that very few ladies finds theirselves in so satisfactory a posi- 
tion as you do find yourself to-day. I jist dropped in, unofficial 
like, to let you know this, for, as I said to myself, it may be a 
satisfaction to pore Mrs. Fyander to know her circumstances, and 
to understand that, desolate as she may be left, there is some com- 
pensations ; and that, moreover, she has been left absolutely free 
and independent, the late lamented not having hampered her by 
no conditions whatever.’ 

Here Mr. Cross, who had been leaning forward in his chair so 
that his face, with its narrow jaws and its little twinkling eyes, had 
been a good deal below the level of the slightly disdainful 
countenance of his hostess, now slowly straightened himself, 
clapped an exultant hand on either knee, and brought the jaws 
aforesaid together with a snap. 

Mrs. Fyander could not help contrasting him once more with 
the friend who should by right be sitting opposite to her ; how 
far more welcome would have been the sight of the good-tempered 
rubicund visage, the placid portly form! Even the contented, 
amicable taciturnity which Mr. Sharpe usually maintained during 
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the greater part of his visits would have been far more to her 
mind than this loquacity, which somehow seemed unpleasantly 
near familiarity. Still, it was unreasonable to take a dislike to 
the poor young man merely because he looked like a weasel and 
was disposed to be a little over-friendly ; no doubt his intention 
was kind. 

She thanked him, therefore, with somewhat forced politeness, 
but could not repress a little forward movement in her chair 
which a sensitive person would have recognised as a token of 
dismissal. Mr. Cross was not, however, of this calibre, and 
prolonged his visit until his hostess’s patience fairly wore out. 
She rose at last, glancing at the clock, and observing that she 
thought it was time to get ready for evening church. 

‘I will have the pleasure of escorting you,’ announced Samuel 
promptly and cheerfully. 

Thereupon Mrs. Fyander sat down again. 

‘On second thoughts I'm too tired,’ she said; ‘ but I will not 
allow you to delay any longer, Mr. Cross—you will certainly be 
late as it is.’ 

He had no course but to withdraw then, which he did, un- 
willingly enough, after tenderly pressing the widow’s hand and 
assuring her, quite superfluously, that she might depend on him 
to look after her interests in every way in his power. 

Rosalie was disconsolately polishing the hand which had 
received this undesired token of interest, when the door creaked 
slowly open, and a tall, gaunt, elderly female, clad in rusty black, 
and wearing somewhat on the back of her head a flat black 
bonnet with the strings untied, entered the room. This was Mrs. 
Greene, a personage generally to be met with in this neighbour- 
hood in households whose number had recently been either 
increased or diminished. She was equally at home, as she once 
remarked, with babies and with corpses; and she filled up the 
intervals by ‘charing.’ Her appearance was so genteel, and her 
manner of fulfilling her various duties so elegant, that the 
clergyman’s daughter had once remarked that she was wonderfully 
refined for a char-woman; the appellation had stuck to her, and 
she was commonly known as the ‘refined char-woman’ among 
such of the ‘gentry’ as occasionally employed her in that 
capacity. 

She had come to Littlecomb Farm to ‘lay out’ poor Elias 
Fyander, and she was remaining on as chief factotum and 
comforter. For it wasn’t to be supposed that the poor young 
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widow ’ud be eq’al to lookin’ after the maids—much less to turn 
her thoughts to doin’ for herself. She now advanced slowly to 
the table, and after heaving a deep sigh proceeded to lay the 
cloth. Rosalie knew that she was burning to enter into con- 
versation, but was too much dispirited to encourage her. But 
by-and-by, after a preliminary cough, Mrs. Greene remarked in a 
lugubrious tone : 

‘That’s a lovely cap, mum. Everybody was a-sayin’ that you 
did look charmin’ in your weeds. Ay, that was what they said. 
** She do look charming ”—that was the very thing they said ; “‘ ’tis 
a comfort, too,” says they, ‘‘ to see how nice she do mourn for Mr. 
Fyander.” They was all a-passing the remark one to the other 
about it, mum—admiérable they said it was.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ cried Rosalie wrathfully, but with a little quaver 
in her voice ; ‘ it would be very strange, I think, if I did not grieve 
for such a good husband. I wish people wouldn’t talk about me,’ 
she added petulantly. 

‘Talk!’ ejaculated Mrs. Greene dismally. ‘Ah, they will 
talk, mum, you may depend on it. They'll al’ays talk, and 
perticlarly about a young widow. Lord, how they did go on 
about me when poor Greene died! They didn’t leave so much as 
my furnitur’ alone. Whether I could afford to keep it, or 
whether I’d be for ridden house and goin’ into lodgin’s, and 
whether I'd put the children in an orphanage and get married 
again—it was enough to drive a body silly the way they did 
go on.’ 

‘Disgusting,’ cried Rosalie, now faintly interested. ‘The idea 
of talking of a second marriage when your poor husband was only 
just dead.’ 

‘Why, that be the first thing they’d talk on,’ with a kind of 
dismal triumph—‘ more perticlar if a woman be young and good- 
lookin’. In your own case, mum, I do assure ye they be all 
a-pickin’ out your second. Ah, that’s what they be a-doin’, but 
as they all picks different men they don’t so very well agree.’ 

‘Mrs. Greene!’ ejaculated her mistress indignantly, wheeling 
round in her chair, ‘what do you mean? How dare you come 
and repeat such things to me—it’s positively indecent!’ 

That be the very remark as I did pass myself to the men 
yesterday,’ retorted Mrs. Greene, pausing to contemplate Mrs. 
Fyander with her hands upon her hips. ‘The very thing. “’Tis 
most onbecomin’,” says I, “ to be settin’ yourselves up to pry into 
the affairs o’ your betters. Missus,” says I, “ be a-thinkin’ of 
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nothing but her mournin’ so far, and when she do make her 
ch’ice,” says I, “she'll please herself and pick out him as is most 
suitable.” Them was my words, mum.’ 

‘ Well,’ cried Rosalie, rising to her feet impetuously, ‘I wonder 
you dare to own them to me, Mrs. Greene. I think that, 
considering you are a widow yourself, you ought to know 
better than to accuse another woman of such faithlessness. If 
you think I could ever, ever forget my good kind husband, you 
are much mistaken.’ 

Mrs. Greene coughed drily behind her hand. 

‘Why should I marry again any more than you?’ cried 
Rosalie, with angry tears starting to her eyes. 

‘Well, mum, the cases be very different. Nobody never axed 
I—’twasn’t very likely as they should, considering I had six 
children and only my own labour to keep ’em. As for you, mum, 
nobody couldn’t think it at all strange if you was to get married 
again—considerin’ everything, you know. Your station in life,’ 
continued Mrs. Greene delicately, ‘and your not bein’ blessed 
with no children, and your fortun’ and your oncommon looks— 
it ’ud be very strange if there wasn’t a-many a-coming coortin’ ye 
—and you may depend upon it they will,’ she cried with con- 
viction. ‘ And seein’ how young you be, mum, and how lonesome 
like, I should say it be a’most your dooty to take a second.’ 

‘ Now listen to me, Mrs. Greene,’ said Rosalie very emphatically, 
‘I wish to put an end to this foolish gossip at once. You can 
tell everybody that you hear talking about the matter that I 
never intend to marry again. Never !—do you hear me?’ 

‘Yes, mum,’ returned Mrs. Greene, with every feature and 
line of her countenance expressing disbelief, ‘I hear. P’raps I 
better begin by lettin’ them two chaps know what called here 
to-day. I do ‘low they'll be disapp’inted ! ’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t talk such nonsense, Mrs. Greene,’ cried 
Rosalie almost pettishly, though the colour rushed over her face, 
and a startled expression showed itself for a moment in her heavy 
eyes. ‘Go away! I don’t want to be worried any more 
remember what I have said, that’s all.’ 


(To be continued.) 





—————— 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


ET me welcome back Mr. W. D. Howells to ‘the old frank’ 
Harper's Magazine, wherein for so long he flew the flag of 
Count Tolstoi, and rebuked the adherents of King Romance. Mr. 
Howells is probably not a fanatical Dickensite (so far ‘the Court 
is quite with him’), and I deeply sympathise with his efforts to 
galvanise the ‘ Editor’s Easy Chair’ into personal existence. That 
animism of Dickens’s, his way of saying ‘The kettle began it, 
and, generally, of attributing to inanimate objects a human per- 
sonality, was natural to him, as it is to savages, and, perhaps, to 
children. I rather suspect (and so, I think, does Mr. Herbert 
Spencer) that children are put on this line of fancy by nursery 
tradition. In any case, Dickens made the thing a weariness. 
It was imitated, and I presume that Mr. Howells’s personal Easy 
Chair is the last survival, dating from the remote days of imitation 
of Dickens. ‘The Easy Chair seemed dazed,’ we all feel dazed, 
as if the clock had been put back by fifty years. Let us hope 
that Mr. Howells, having loyally paid his tribute to an obsolete 
superstition, will henceforth let the Easy Chair remain easy. 


‘ Don’t wake it,’ he says, and indeed it is better to let sleeping 
chairs lie. 


* * 
* 


The E. C. is still interested about new Novels. It asks if 
Ibsen, and Mr. Hardy, and Zola, and Mr. James are going strong. 
They are not going so very strong. Mr. Howells despairs of 
making the E. C. understand ‘how wholly these writers are 
forgotten.’ This a humorous exaggeration. ‘The cry is now for 
historical romances . . . upon a simple formula of bloodshed 
and arch-heroism in either sex, and history Bottomwise translated 
out of all likeness to human events... This, for all that I 
know, may be true of recent American historical novels, though, 
as far as I have seen them, I do not recognise the description. 
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They seem rather staid works, and Washington occasionally appears. 
Of quite recent English historical novels I have also seen but few. 
It is not my impression, however, that Mr. Stanley Weyman is 
‘steepled in his gore,’ in Sophia. In a humble effort with which 
I was more or less connected, one person was seriously, but not 
dangerously, wounded. But there may be—indeed there are— 
authors more sanguinary. But, wherever there is fighting, blood 
is apt to be shed, not in historical novels alone. We economise in 
tears, which our novelists at one time shed so freely. Meanwhile 
let me congratulate Mr. Brander Matthews, vir doctissimus et 
amicus meus, whose novel, The Action and the Word, Mr. 
Howells ‘will not cheapen by saying it outvalues all the new 
historical novels put together.’ I could not cheapen it, I could 
not even ask for discount, if it were in the local bookseller’s shop. 
But I cannot be sure whether it ‘outvalues,’ say, A Gentleman 
of France, till I try it, with the other applauded books of Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, and ‘the unique quality of George Ade in 
portraying life.’ 


“ . 
* 


We cannot understand Mr. Howells, or any sane critic, to 
condemn all historical novels as inevitably bad. The consequences 
would be too far reaching. The Epic and the Drama were the 
novels of the Greek and the Elizabethan ages; they held the 
popular place which novels hold now. Mr. Howells will not, 
surely, condemn Shakespeare and Homer because their history is 
‘Bottomwise translated,’ and because blood is shed in their pages. 
Take Macbeth. There is bloodshed enough, and the historical 
part is quite absurd. Lady Macbeth was a most devout and 
charitable woman; her lord was an able, energetic, and philan- 
thropic ruler, who, perhaps, insisted too strongly on Legitimist 
principles as then understood. Duncan was the real usurper, 
and was by no means an old man, but in the prime of youth. 
How he ‘ happinit to be slain’ is uncertain, but it certainly was 
not under Macbeth’s roof that he fell. The whole affair of Banquo 
and Fleance is a mere myth, invented in the interests of the 
House of Stuart. History cannot be more topsy-turvy, and blood 
is not more freely shed by Mr. or Mr. than by Shake- 
speare. Yet Macbeth is highly esteemed. I need not push this 
argument further; neither bloodshed nor false history makes 
historical fiction bad. If they do, the Waverley Novels and Esmond 
must bow the head to Mr. Matthews’s new book, and to Mrs. 
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Edith Wharton, for both the Waverleys and Esmond are full of 
bloodshed, and false history, and ‘ arch-heroism.’ 





* * 
* 


The truth is, that no literary genre is bad in itself, ‘if its 
intentions be virtuous.’ Fiction, in prose, or rhyme, or blank 
verse, is not confined to the. living present. We are not sorry 
that Shakespeare and the Greeks wrote historical plays instead of 
plays of bowrgeois manners in their ownage. Perhaps Mr. Howells 
ds sorry, but the world thinks otherwise. Shakespeare gave us 
one play which practically does represent the bowrgeois manners 
of his own age in England, and that is The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. It is not reckoned his best. He and all other authors 
of fiction deal with men and women as they have known them. 
Only the costume, and accidents of manners, and opportunities 
for a certain class of adventures, make the difference between an 
historical novel and a novel of to-day. Tom Jones is a romance 
of the year 1745; to us it is an historical novel; so is Clarissa, 
so is Roderick Random. Even the novels of Mr. Howells must 
one day become historical. 

* ‘ * 

But he may argue, ‘ Yes, but the social history will be correct, 
whereas your historical novels must often be wrong in point of 
manners, mode of thought, costume, and so forth.’ So, alas ! must 
our historians often err. Hard it is for them to keep the histori- 
cal perspective correct. Novelists must do their best, though the 
novelist’s business is not to obtrude archeology. Moreover, the 
details, though better when right, are unessential. It is the men 
and women who must be real men and women, like Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Louis XI., St. John, and soon. About many historical 
persons we know more, or may know more, if we please, than about 
most of our contemporaries. There is Maitland of Lethington. 
What a man! modern to his finger-tips, witty, ‘ the flower of the 
wits of Scotland,’ said Elizabeth ; scornful, deeply in love, yet as 
deep in treachery and crime. Had I ‘only the mind’ I could 
make the public rejoice in ‘ Lethington, a Novel.’ But I have not 
the mind, and do not know who has it. Where would be the ob- 
jection to an adequate historical novel on this gentleman ? Quite 
bloodless it might be, and history would need only a little imagina- 
tive interpretation. 


x  * 
7 
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Mr. Howells’s real objection, I conceive, is moral. He wishes 
us to live in ‘the living present,’ the fleeting hour. But we do 
that ‘all the time,’ except in the rare hours which we give to his- 
tory or to historical fiction. Is it wrong to allot that amount of 
space to the past? By so doing we increase our outlook on human 
life, while, if we do not, we cannot see the actual hour in its true 


proportions. 
7. * 


- 

The American new-born love of American historical romances 
is, I think, a very pleasant and hopeful symptom. The hurrying 
moment with its noise is extremely and conspicuously present to 
Americans. It appears that they, too, like to have an hour’s holi- 
day, now and then, from daily tasks and daily newspapers. They 
have some interest in life as their colonial fathers lived it, and 
especially, no doubt, in the great events and great men, and simple 
modes of existence, at the time of the War of Independence. But 
the public do not care for history books: they desire to see their 
ancestors as they walked and talked, and dressed, and fought, and 
made love. The public do not even care for Memoirs much ; to 
get at these requires a considerable effort, and some special know- 
ledge, and we are talking of books for hours of rest and freedom. 
I can conceive no more exciting task than the study of an histori- 
cal problem, say Queen Mary’s guilt or innocence. You get into 
the past, you find ‘clues,’ you piece your case together, like Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes. But, Lord, the labour, the scores of great 
quartos, the dusty manuscripts that you have to tackle! And 
your results, after all, do not read ‘like a novel ;’ no tired people 
will take pleasure in your results. We cannot expect it, and, to 
the large public (which wants the love interest too), your historical 
novel alone opens the portals of distant times. 

* * 
» 

‘There never was a more imbecile time, perhaps,’ cries Mr. 
Howells, than ours, apparently because the American public likes 
historical novels. I do not say they are good: I have not read 
them, and they do not deal with ‘my period.’ Mr. Howells finds 
comfort in Mr. Grant’s Unleavened Bread, ‘one of the truest 
studies of our civilisation.’ But the American citizen, whether he 
likes it or not, must be studying his country’s civilisation in every 
waking moment. There have been other civilisations, say that 
represented in Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, an historical 
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romance, thought, doubtless, inferior to Unleavened Bread. Is the 
citizen never to have a holiday from ‘our civilisation’? He 
says that he will have a holiday, and he takes it over an historical 
novel, of a period before Tammany was, or bosses, or bicycles. 
‘What for no?’ For no reason at all, unless it be a duty to live 
in the living present, and that alone. The novels may be imbecile, 
as Mr. Howells says, but the mere desire to see a little of the past, 
in however dim or distorted a mirror, is a desire honourable in 
itself, and full of promise of betterthings. I read somewhere that 
the little bootblack boys and newsboys are reading about Washington 
and Napoleon in novels. Perhaps they also read about Joan of 
Arc, in Mark Twain. They could not amuse themselves more 
creditably. 


* * 
7 


Printing has become most slovenly. Of old (and still in some 
printing offices) proof-readers did their duty well. I offer two or 
three examples of gross want of care by author, or proof-reader, or 
both. I know that ‘living in a glass house’ I should not ‘throw 
stones,’ for whereas I always see the coquélles in other men’s 
books or essays, I miss seeing many in my own. 


* * 
* 


In the British Monthly, a periodical full of photographs of 
clergymen of all or of many denominations, there is an essay by 
Mr. Claudius Clear. I know his hand, because he at once brings 
in Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton with blameless enthusiasm. How- 
ever, he writes— 

‘ By the way, I should like very much to know whether Mr. 
(Stopford) Brooke would defend the epithet “ fatal” in the famous 
lines, 

Till in Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touched him, and he slipped. 


Why should Mr. Stopford Brooke defend Mr. Clear in his singular 
purpose of re-writing In Memoriam for the Evangelical and 
dissenting public? Tennyson never says that Arthur Hallam 
yielded to the siren fascinations of Vienna, and ‘slipped’ in that 
capital. Nothing justifies a piece of personal gossip like this, 
which must be especially distressing to serious readers. The 
words used by Tennyson are ‘and he slept;’ that is, to make 
things plain, died suddenly. As to ‘ fatal walls,’ Mr. Clear has 
‘long thought it was utterly harsh and incongruous, but no 
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critic seems to have taken notice of it,’ not even Mr. Watts- 
Dunton. Perhaps the critics have read ‘fated walls,’ not ‘ fatal 
walls,’ which 7s the right reading, as I remember the piece. If 
my memory is wrong (I have not the poem at hand), I have cer- 
tainly improved considerably on Tennyson, more so than Mr. 
Clear, with his ‘ slipped’ for ‘slept.’ Putidissime Clarus; his is 
not a good emendation. 
x * 
* 

The editor of the Academy cannot find room for ‘ exposures 
of errors appearing in our columns that are obviously not due to 
ignorance.’ Still, the errors should not be there. Let us pick up 
one or two coquilles from the beach of the Academy. That 
learned periodical discusses the reminiscences of Miss C. Bronté 
which Sir (why ‘Sir’ ?) George Smith publishes in the Cornhill 
Magazime. But surely Sir George did not talk of a novel named 
Vilette? Nor was it ‘in the same magazine’ that Mr. Frank Ritchie 
wrote ‘an interesting article on ‘‘ Rhyme,”’ unless he wrote 
it both in the Cornhill and in this Magazine, which appears 
improbable. 

The reviewer, in the same periodical, of An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters, is too hard on the young man who breaks off his 
engagement with the young woman. ‘He consults his mother. . . 
the mother disapproves. His love declines; he ceases to write; 
she takes ill’ (takes it ill?); ‘he refuses to see her; she dies.’ 
Can it be possible that any one does not see:!why the mother 
disapproves? She had an excellent reason, [%think, and so had 
the young man, based on the very oldest of exogamous prohibi- 
tions, and one of the very oldest dodges in fiction. From the 
same periodical I learn that ‘ Flodden Hill is ruthlessly closed to 
the public for the sake of the pheasants.’ Well, I did not find it 
closed ; I found a road leading to a wood on the top, and I did not 
go into the wood (and why should the public ?) because I was lazy. 
The fighting was not in the wood (where the pheasants are, 
perhaps), but on Branxton, rather lower down the north slope, 
where an agreeable Borderman pointed out the positions in an 
open field, and also told me some tales of local ghosts and fairies, 
and a treasure for which he himself had dug, with other historical 
information. The wood may be ‘a favourite picnic-ground,’ but 
so might your tennis-ground be, and the public may study the 
battle where the battle was fought, and drink out of the well of 
Sibyl Gray, like the dying Marmion. However, perhaps all the 
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battle-field is now a pheasantry, though I doubt it. My own 
experiences of Flodden are two years old. 


* * 
~ 


It appears, moreover, that the amateurs of Book-plates have 
split into two camps, one cherishing book-plates as things of 
beauty, while the other set measure a plate by its rarity. 
Would that there were no book-plate collectors! A book-plate is 
of next to no interest, except on the book where the owner placed 
it. If he was an interesting person, he lends interest to that book 
by his plate, and, without the plate, plate and book being divorced 
lose interest. The fantastic book-plates of to-day, unimaginative 
designs, become a weariness to the owners, who often change them. 
The right book-plates (with a few modern exceptions) are heraldic. 
Heraldry is always (when genuine) respectable. The tiny things, 
no bigger than a postage stamp, of some French collectors, are 
pretty and harmless—they do not sprawl over half the interior of 
the book’s cover. Manuscript tokens of ownership may be inter- 
esting. I happen to have John Wilkes’s Theocritus, the Montaigne 
of Drummond of Hawthornden, the Jowrnée Chrétienne of Léon 
Gambetta, a book (I forget what) of Napoleon III., and a pamphlet 
on Moliére, with the eagle-headed N of Napoleon I.; also lots of 
books with Sir Walter Scott’s writing, presents to friends, and 
Keats’s first volume of Poems (1817), with the stamp of a lunatic 
asylum. Nobody, I hope, tears such things out and pastes them 
in albums, like your book-plate collectors. 


* * 
* 

Professor Barrett, F.R.S., has published a second volume, 
nearly 400 payes long, on the ‘so-called Divining Rod’ 
It is vastly learned. Nobody has ever gone nearly so far into 
this topic, historically and experimentally. Geologists like Mr. 
T. V. Holmes and Mr. Westlake add comments and criticisms, 
and, if ever we are to know anything about this odd topic, 
geologists must be our teachers. The easiest explanation is that 
you can find water almost anywhere, that the user of the rod 
knows by practice, or guesses at, a good place, and that he either 
twists the rod on purpose or involuntarily. When you get a 
Scottish engineer, in the Hngimeer, averring that the rod would 
not wobble for him, but did wobble when a professional wielder of 
it—an old man—held his wrists, then you are on safer ground 
than if a pleasing young lady holds the wrists. Why do they not 
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tie the twig to the end of a billiard cue and see whether it will 
move when the cue does not? Experiments with blindfolded 
men will never convince sceptics, because they will say, and truly, 
that the blindfolding may be inadequate. Even if we gouged out 
the man’s eyes, it could, and would, be said that somebody gave 
him hints. Sir Archibald Geikie is interested, but unconvinced. 
A great number of sane men, and manufacturers, employ 
‘dowsers,’ get the water they want, and leave the matter there. 
I do not know any other mysterious game which pays; clair- 
voyance applied to historical problems is very seldom a valuable 
source of information. Mr. Barrett’s note on the Zahoris of Spain 
is very curious and amusing. They were credited with eyes like 
Réntgen rays, that could pierce through anything—if not covered 
with blue cloth. They survive as the people who cannot see the 
number of a banknote shut up in a box. Mr. Barrett tried a 
dowser with words in closed and sealed envelopes, and the 
experimenter had fair success. But he did not pretend to see 
the words. He held a rod in his hand, while his sister read the 
alphabet aloud, and the rod moved at A, B, and C, and no other 
letters. The word was CAB. Not bad. Mr. Barrett thinks that 
a ‘subconscious perceptive power, commonly called clairvoyance, 
may provisionally be taken as the explanation of those successes 
of the dowser which are inexplicable on any grounds at present 
known to science.’ But as science will not allow that there are 
any such successes, I do not see that we get much further forward. 
Nor do I see any conceivable means of making science acknow- 
ledge what she does not want to acknowledge in matters of this 
description. You can bring a scientific man to the water, but 
you cannot convince him that it was discovered in any unintel- 
ligible manner. For business men, the fact that it is discovered 
suffices. They pay the dowser, and they exploit the fluid. Not 
being a geologist, I can only keep my mind open, like Sir 
Archibald Geikie. If I may lay each card of a pack of cards 
under the carpet of a room, and if the dowser, in my presence 
and mine alone, will pick out the Curse of Scotland, the Knave 
of Spades, the Two of Diamonds, and the Three of Clubs, then 
my open mind will accept the abnormal character of his genius, 
but never, never will I play écarté with him. This experiment 
would not convince a scientific character, however often it was 
successfully repeated. But I own that it would appeal, with 
favourable results, to my own judicial faculties. The surface of 
the carpet could give no sign, however faint, of a single card 
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beneath it, as China clay, one learns, 7s discernible, by experts, 
eight or ten feet below the surface. Mr. Barrett has taken extra- 
ordinary pains, and gives geological charts, photographs of places, 
and other helps to criticism. But, where water-finding is con- 
cerned, only hydrologists and geologists have any locus standi as 
critics. As it is clear that the presence of water merely as water 
does not physically affect the dowser—he does not feel unwell on 
a bridge—his best chance of convincing us is by the simple 
experiment of the cards, the carpet, and the divining rod. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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